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“WE, THE PEOPLE.” 





ND why not? Why shall not we, the people, demand 

of our representatives at Boston, at Albany, at Lan- 

sing and Springfield and San Francisco and all other seats of 

legislation, the due protection of our, the people’s, interests, 
by the conservation of our game and fish? 

Laws prohibiting the destruction of game in its breeding 
season and of fish on their spawning grounds are not for the 
advantage of any narrow class or clique. They are for the 
good of us, the people. 

Take this broad, tenable ground: the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Let there be no misapprehension about it, 
no popular misconception of the ‘‘game laws” and conse- 
quent indifference to their importance and justice. 

The only ‘‘ class legislation” in game laws is in this, that 
such statutes are provided to protect the people from the 
ravages of certain lawless classes, whom nothing short of 
stringent laws stringently enforced can keep within bounds. 
These classes, as set forth in a communication elsewhere, 
comprises ‘‘ the wolf,” the poacher slaying the whole year 
round, the unscrupulous guide, the would-be ‘‘ Nimrod,” and 
the unprincipled hotel purveyor of game out of season. 
Queer company here; lawlessness makes strange bedfellows 

—the unkempt riff-raff of the “settlement” elbows 











the city greenhornn greedy for gore. Class legislation? 
Yes, just as the statutes against highway robbery and murder 


are ‘‘class legislation.” 
Look at the other side. 


professional men, 


munity—the people. 


On the one side is respectability, thrift and worth; on the 
There is no 


disputing the correctness of this classification. The lines 


other, lawlessness, shiftlessness, vagabondage. 


are distinctly drawn. 


Then how are we to account for this everlasting, annual 
wrangling over game laws; the constant tinkering of the 
old laws, the substitution of new, and the total disregard of 
all, both old and new? There are several partial explana- 
tions. One is, that the issue has not been clearly defined. 
The people have been deceived by this false cry of ‘“‘class 
legsilation,” they are blind to their own interests, their 
apathy is deep, and from it they can be roused only by 
the persevering efforts of those who recognize the demands 
of the hour. Again, it is most unfortunate, that in some 
States the sccieties which, with much sounding of trumpets, 
have appeared before the public ostensibly to accomplish 
this very work, have proved recreant to their purposes, 
belied their professions, and worked incalculable injury to 
How best to overcome this 
apathy and prejudice is the difficult problem which must be 
solved before we can have any adequate system of game pro- 
tection. The signs of the times are not discouraging. Prog- 
ess is the report from one State and another; for the people 
are awaking, surely, though it may be slowly, from their 


the cause so compromised. 


indifference, and the right men are guiding the movement. 
ee 
THE BRITISH CHALLENGE. 








HE formal terms of the match under which the British 
marksmen would like to try conclusions at rifle shoot- 

ing with the militia men of this country are now before us. 
They propose a trying test, as severe a one as military rifles 
may well be put to, and those who go to Wimbledon in July 
next to uphold the credit which American riflemen have al- 
ready gained abroad must be very proficient indeed if they 
hope to make a good stand against the experts who throng 
that common on the suburbs of London year after year. 
The word has been passed throughout the ranks of the half 
million volunteers of England and the Kingdom asking for 
the best and most tried men. This is not a match to which 
the National Rifle Association of Great Britain in its official 
capacity gives little or no support, as were the long-range 
international contests. Instead, it has its origin in a meeting 
The whole shooting in- 


of the Council of that organization. 
terest of Great Britain is backing the proposed competition, 


and it is in fact a test of the work which has been going on 
for a score of years past at Wimbledon and a hundred tribu- 
tary ranges throughout the country. To be beaten would 
require a very good excuse to escape the charge of unfaith- 


fu) stewardship on the part of these managing functionaries. 

But apart from any thoughts upon the possible outcome of 
the match, it is fairly now within our province to discuss the 
conditions as they have been laid before us. We have here- 
tofore pointed out our faith in the standing position and in 
the duty of the American Committee to insist upon some 
shooting from a fair off-shoulder attitude at some stage of 
the match. That view, it seems, struck the committee fa- 
vorably, and the cable acceptance of the conditions does so 
with the proviso that the 200 yards range shall be shot over 
froin a standing position. 

A curious sort of disturbing element seems to have been 
flung into the matter by the demand for a guarantce that a 
British team shall visit this country next year. There was 
no call for any such demand. If the visiting team should 
win a victory, there ought to be no need of a second invita- 
tion to have a team of British Volunteers on our ranges in 
1883 looking for a chance to wipe out the defeat. If our 
team should return the defeated one, then the full measure 
of retaliation and vindication will not be had until an Amer- 


ican Militia team returns as victors from Wimbledon range. 


Who are the men most earnest 
in the endeavor to secure that protection which nature 
demands for tle game of our fields and forests and the 
fish of our lakes and streams? They are business and 
tradesmen and mechanics, property 
owners and farmers—the respectable portion of the com- 


Many contingencies may arise between now and the proper 
date for a match in 1883, which would make this exacted 
guarantee to send a team and our implied guarantee to re- 
ceive such a squad extremely inconvenient and awkward to 
carry out. Of course there is much in the past which will 
make this demand for something like reciprocity in the mat- 
ter of visits appear just. We have our long-range record to 
look back to, and a contemplation of the present status of the 
International small-bore championship does not reflect very 
favorably upon the vaunted British pluck. The ‘‘ Palma” 
to-day rusts in its vault because British manufacturers cannot 
turn out a weapon accurate enough, or British marksmen or- 
ganize a team perfect enough to capture it. Still we must 
bear in mind that the invitation of the British Rifle Council 
is for a single match to be shot next July. While we sin- 
cerely hope and feel confident that it will be but the first of 
a series of annual trials before the butts, there is nothing to 
indicate that those who framed the invitation had any such 
idea, and the American Committee impugn the motives of 
their fellows across the water when they tack on such a de- 
mand to their acceptance of an admirably concise set of con- 
ditions. 

Simple though they be, these conditions contain much to 
be studied. They open up an entirely new field of effort to 
many who thought themselves excellent military shots. The 
long range shocting must be carefully studied, and here we 
think that the experience gained by the long range men with 
their finer rifles will stand in good stead. There is no reason 
why team shooting with military rifles should not have as ex- 
cellent an organization and the same perfection of detail 
which marked all, and more particularly certain of our old 
time winning teams. These match conditions carry with 
them all the rules and regulations of the English Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and in the matter of targets it must be borne in mind 
that the sub-divisions are quite different from those in vogue 
here, and this difference will be apt to give the American 
marksmen practicing on our home targets following the 
Creedmoor model a wrong and deceptive idea of their pro- 
gress and ability. In rifles, too, it will be the easiest thing 
possible to stumble over some obscure clause of those com- 
plex Wimbledon regulations which may work considerable 
annoyance, which is readily convertible into bad scores. 
There is ample time now, not only to look over our own field 
of selection, which is poor enough at best, but the opening 
of the season for out-door practice should find us thoroughly 
up inall the minutiz of the conditions likely to come up as 
controlling the fight. It is especially important for our 
American shooters to find out just where our friends, the 
enemy, may be. It is not easy to make comparisons since 
ehanging targets on the other side destroy all continuity of 
record, while on our side we have hunted in vain to find a 
record of twelve men at one time using military rifles over 
the three long ranges. Still there is a sort of guide in the 
reports of the Queen’s Match at Wimbledon, and a study and 
tabulation of these will show us how far we are behind. 
American pluck has done much on this subject in the past. 
The great impetus to modern rifle practice on this side the 
Atlantic grew out of the acceptance of a challenge when 
the accepters had neither men nor rifles to make the sem- 
blance of a fight. We have shown what may be done in the 
way of overcoming great obstacles in the past; there is a 
great one before us now. We shall be disappointed if it be 
not in time surmounted, but we are certain it will not be 


overcome except with hard, well directed effort. 
——_———_————_+@+ = 
THE CONNECTICUT COMMISSION. 























































HE terms of two of the Fish Commissioners of Connecti 

cut have expired, and it pleases us to learn that Dr. 
William M. Hudson has been re-appointed by the Governor 
to fill his own ,vacancy.. Dr. Hudson has been connected 
with the fish commission of his State since its formation, 
and has been its most active-member. During this time the 
commission has accomplished much good work and is now in 
condition to do much more, having the experience of many 
years to guide them. The re-appointment of Dr. Hudson is 
for four years, dating from August 26, 1882. He will no 
doubt, accept the burden, for his heart is in the work which 
he has seen develop from a very small beginning to its pres- 
ent status, with no indication of its having reached its maxi- 
mum. In this appointment the Governor has done wisely. 
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GAME PROTECTORS. 





OME of the New York game protectors have shown them- 
Others, like agent Dodge, 
These men were 
not well selected. Localities which stand most in need of 
such officers were entirely neglected. The number of game 


selves to be great frauds. 
have done efficient and faithful service. 


protectors is insufficient. 
Is it expedient to increase the force ? 


No, if Tom, Dick and Harry are to draw the salaries of 
the office, and wink when anything is said to them about 


moving their lazy stumps from the stove. 


Yes, by all means, if the right men can be appointed, who 


will do their duty, or who can be made to do it. 


It has been suggested that the usual State fishculture ap- 
propriation be assigned for protection of the fish already on 
hand instead of for propagation of more, to go into the poach- 
It isnot advisable to cut off the funds for the main- 
But it is 
highly essential that both propagation and protection, should 
An increased fund should be 
assigned for the game and fish protective machinery of the 


er’s net. 
tenance of the regular work of the hatching house. 


be adequately provided for. 


State. The force of game cunstables should be trebled. 
But we don’t want public money thrown away on shirks; 


there must be some way of holding the game protectors to 


account. 

Unless this matter is taken in charge by the proper parties, 
and carried through by a well-matured and effective plan, 
the people of New York State will be no better off after the 
Legislature adjourns than they are now. We publish to-day 
a second letter on the subject. The writers are in earnest. 
They are backed by influence. Why can they not them- 
selves form the nucleus around which shall gather the infiu- 
ence necessary ? 

If the great body of men in this State who are interested 
in these matters could be brought together to act in unison, 
they could ask and receive anything they wanted at Albany. 
What hinders such a union of strength ? 

——— + 

Wak Retios.—An interesting chapter might be written on 
the manufacture and sale of different bogus relics. A 
Chattanooga correspondent tells us of an enterprising genius 
dwelling on the famous Lookout Mountain, Tenn., who has 
struck a veritable lead mine. He buys up old lead, molds it 
into bullets, which are fired against the rocks, then gathered 
up again and smeated with mud. These eloquent ‘‘relics of 
the war” are then disposed of to curiosity-seeking visitors at 
ten cents apiece. We have in our possession several genuine 
war bullets, which we gathered ourselves from the rocks and 
fields, or dug out of the trees of Lookout Mountain. Bomb- 
shells, bayonets, an occasional rusted musket barrel, and such 
souvenirs of the strife often rewarded our expeditions. Dur- 
ing our stay on the Mountain a paper-weight formed of such 
bullets was sent to the poet Whittier, to which he responded 
with some graceful verses. We trust that the good man may 
never be imposed upon by the base counterfeit relics of 
these degenerated times. What a mean, lying thing a man- 
ufactured war relicis! And what a mean man it takes to 
make and sell them ! 





Tse Wo.re SHootine Casz.—Some weeks ago we re- 
ported the case of a young man named Wolfe, one of the 
thought-it-was-n’t-loaded idiots, who, as a good joke, fired a 
charge of buckshot into the young lady upon whom he was 
calling, in Peru, New Jersey. Much to the astonishment of 
her surgeons the girl recovered; but Wolfe is not yet out of 
trouble. He was arrested last week and is now committed 
to be held on a charge of atrocious assault pending the action 
of the Grand Jury. We shali watch this case with some 
interest. Things have come to a sorry pass if criminal care- 
lessness of this kind is allowed to go unpunished. 





An .Aprronpack Parx.—In another column will be 
found the announcement of a most important movement to 
protect from vandalism a portion of the great Nerth Park of 
this State. It is said that corporations have no souls. The 
State of New York certainly has no soul to appreciate the 
importance of taking care of her great sanitarium regions; 
and it is, therefore, a most fortunate thing that private citi- 
zens are found who will come forward to\undertake the work 
neglected by the State. 





Tne Beroian Devit.—A few weeks ago we gave an ac- 
count of a machine called a Belgian devil, which was used by 
the fishermen of Belgium for cutting the nets of others in the 
North Sea and letting the fish into a net of their own which 
followed the vessel. A bill has just been introduced into the 
Belgian Chamber making it a penal offence to manufacture, 
sell, take on board or use engines for cutting or destroying 
fishing nets at sea, The fishermen of England and Germany 
have been sufferers from this practice and have made com- 
plaints. 





Doe PorrrairurE.—We have recently been shown an oil 
portrait of the Willoughby pug “Buster,” the property of 
Mrs. C. Berdan, of Hackensack, N. J. The picture, which 
is exceedingly well done, is the work of Mr. W. Holber- 
ton, who is to be congratulated upon the life-like expression 
he has succeeded in giving to the portrait. As every one 
knows who has ever tried to paint a dog, the constantly 
changing expression of the dog’s face renders the task -a 
most difficult one. 










of Forest anp STREAM some notes. 


and will not return to the North before March. 





Deatu oF Mr. RooxweLtt —Those who knew Mr. Henry 
E. Rockwell, fur many years the Secretary of the United 
States Fish Commission, will be pained to learn that he died 
suddenly of heart disease at his residence in Washington at 
Mr. Rockwell was 
seventy-one years of age and wasa kind and genial gen- 


eleven o’clock on Sunday night last. 


tleman. 





A New Rirrz Firm.—The Marlin Fire Arms Co. has been 
organized at New Haven, Conn., with Chas. Daly, president: 
J. M. Marlin, treasurer; and Joseph J. Sweeney, secretary. 
The company holds the patent of the Marlin arms, which they 


will manufacture. 


TRAINING vs. Breaxinc.—The marked favor with which 
the earlier chapters of this series was welcomed, has been 
followed since by many demands for them in a permanent 
form. To meet this demand, the papers will be republished 
asa book. Due notice of its issue ,will be given in these 


columns. 





Reavy Next Werx.—The Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company will publish, February 2d, ‘‘ Shooting: Its Appli- 
The vol- 
ume will be handsomely printed on fine paver and bound in 


ances, Practice and Purpose.” By J. D. Dougall. 


cloth. Price, $3. See further announcements next week. 





A Natronat SportsMen’s AssooraTion is proposed by the 
There was once a national society, 
For ail that we 


Michigan Association. 
which has never been formally disbanded. 
know to the contrary, however, it is dead. 


Tue Mionigan AssootaTion held its annua convention 
last week. A full report from a special correspondent will 


be published in our next issue. 





JUsT as we go to press we are handed the following copy 
of a dispatch received to-day (Wednesday), by General 


Wingate: 


LONDON, January 25—Wingate, N. R. A., N. ¥.—We accept standing 


200 yards. Return match must remain open question.—HALFoiD. 





GAME PROTECTION FOR THE PEOPLE. 





OGpENsBuRG, N. Y. 
Fditor Forest and Stream: 


“Syracuse,” in your issue of the 12th inst., has struck the 
key note of game protection. His utterances are a condensed 
elaboration of the whole subject—of its justification and the 
‘They express the revival from a 
languishing interest of large numbers whose efforts in the 
past have met so indifferent success as to have generaied a 


means to make it effective. 


sense of disappointment and disgust, without even the sorry 
alleviation of the thought that during their lives, at least, the 
game of the State may not be wholly exterminated. 

I believe the utterances of ‘‘ Syracuse” are the culmination 
of sentiments which in the last half dozen years have been 
surely enlisting popular support. Assuredly, their expres- 
sion follows, and is the outgrowth of a fact generally under- 
stood by all, that. the question has come to be one of protec- 
tion or extermination. The issue is at last clearly defined. 
It cannot be further delayed. 

Shall we enforce the laws and protect and perpetuate the 
game in our forests and streams for the good of all, or shall 
we utterly abandon it to the wanton destruction of the few 
who make a trade of lawlessness, and by indiscriminate 
slaughter in their wretched vocation, scandalize every senti- 
ment of duty, humanity and decency? 

And, just here, something more than mere general state- 
ment is demanded. It should be borne in mind that the 
public has come to be fully informed and appreciative of the 
great abuses existing, and of the methods and times of their 
perpetration. Indeed, the offending classes (and of them only 
do I speak in this letter) and their methods have been so os- 
tentatiously paraded as to produce with the most indifferent 
a sense of outrage and resentment. 

Count first the class of persons living in the vicinity of, or 
hanging about the skirts of our forests, whose acres—when 
they possess any—are abandoned to thistles in the indolence 
of lives demoralized for manly industry by years given to 
the vagabond business of hunting and fishing. They prey 
with the voracity of the wolf upon forest-life, struggling for 
existence with the severities of season and weather, and 
make their villainy most telling when the game is least 
capable of self-protection. Their slaughter is indiscriminate 
and wholesale; and the ‘‘ groceries” for which they exchange 
spoils are a new incentive to its repetition. Hides are so 
much apiece, though there be not meat enough on the car- 
casses to stay a stomach in the stripping. ; 

‘* Wolf !”—indeed the name is already utilized. 

‘He is a wolf,” already stigmatizes the creature—captain 
of one to half a dozen dogs, who in the months of spring and 
early summer makes havoc on the land and in the water. 
By every known appliance he slays mothers bearing young, 
or tenderly nursing their offspring by their sides—kills day 
and night; for the shades of night which invite forth to the 
water’s edge the mother doe, and seem to protect as witha 
mantle her tender kids, are by torch and shot-gun made the 
most certain helps to slaughter. 

‘*He is a wolf,” stigmatizes the ‘‘cruster,” the wretch 
who tracks the frozen snow, hunts out the nearly starved 
deer, incapable of flight or resistance, instinctively huddled 
together for what protection that should give them, and with 
club and axe knock out their brains. 

Why has it never occurred to the caricaturist to present, 
with the mastery of his art, the salient features of this sport 


to general appreciation? Never mind the scandal it would: 


fasten upon “‘sportsman’s associations,” ‘game protective 


Orr To tut Sourn.—Dr. 8. Schoonmaker sailed Jast week 
for his annual Florida tour, and promises to give the readers 
Messrs. E. M. Messen- 
ger, of the Bromfield House, Boston, Morrill and Bonnell, of 
the same city, and D. Greeley, of Nashua, N. H., make up a 
Fiorida party. They will stop in North Carolina for a while 


associations,” and their carnivals at the trap and in the 
tavern, but give the details to the public—the people—for it 
is true and of universal application that ‘‘ the eyes of the 
ignorant are more learned than their ears.” This business of 
the night-hunter and the cruster is of a species of horror that 
would not escape the merest tyro in its exposition. 

Count, again, by hundreds, others of a class scarcely less 
iniquitous, the masters of as many dogs, who habitually and 
industriously violate the law by killing game and fish in the 
close season, and, in St. Lawrence county (where that 
iniquity, hounding, is forbidden at all times), by dogging 
deer to the water, to be there slaughtered for the amusement 
of those who can pay them for it. 

These classes constitute the bulk of the army of guides. 
Their equipment—each a boat, dog or dogs, and a knife. In 
camp they are servants of all work, devoted to the tastes and 
wishes of their employers by presents, promises and pay. 
Nominally, but unjustly, classed with them are men whose in- 
stincts and feelings are averse to all this lawlessness and out- 
rage, and who will bravely and earnestly second aby efforts 
for reform. . 

As generally happens in the gradations of society, another 
class of persons is equally guilty with the guide, and without 
his excuse. This is the tourist class, those who resort to the 
woods to violate the law for pleasure and amusement. An 
army without taste for, or knowledge of, wood-craft, gener- 
ally alien to the best sentiment and passion that covets 
forest-life for its proper and peculiar value and fascinations ; 
and in their experience there, the victims of delusive hopes, 
of a thousand and one annoyances and of impositions they 
never know and so never appreciate. Fashion is the bane 
of this class. It is fashionable to go to the woods; once 
there, what can they do—what appreciate ? Why, the chase, 
and ‘*the chase” for them is the poor panting game driven 
by dogs to the extreme of endurance, and then made the 
victim of an instinct that seeks safety in the water, there to 
be murdered, utterly feeble, helpless and forlorn. 

To discriminate and apportion the odium of this business 
isimpossible. It is of such a grade of iniquity as renders a!] 
principals—though detestation attaches in the inverse order in 
which they shall be named—dog, guide, per se tourist. 

Count again another class, the proprietors of public houses 
kept along the line of the forest-lakes and rivers. What a 
loss of caste to be without fresh venison steak in any season ! 
And count with the offenders in this class the guides and 
others retained about their establishments in the close season 

for their services as purveyors, the lazaroni of the wood:, 
who supply the tables with ‘‘ mountain mutton.” 

Quite a formidable combination, you perceive—formidable 
in its interests, connections and dependencies, but formidable 
to the better sentiment of the community only in that absc- 
lute indifference, which it is a consolation to know has 
passed away. 

The institution of the game constable was a gratifying 
evidence of public attention properly directed, and so, toc, 
is the popular condemnation of that method in practice. 

Away with the whole batch of local game constables. Asa 
cla:s they wink at, stand indifferent, or pander to the viola- 

tion of the law, and this disgraces its administration. 

Officials representing the State and its citizens, unin- 
fluenced by local influences of fear, favor, affection or reward ; 
appointed to office in the interest of local protective effort, 
and recommended by integrity and capacity rather than by 
political partisanship, are the proper guardians of the public 
interests in the protection of game. 

An admirable system forsooth that ‘‘makes annual ap- 
propriations for hatching and distributing fish only to have 
them illegally caught” with impunity. An insensate theory 
that, which spends the people’s money for purposes rendered 
abortive from laxity in administration. The veto of the 
bill that passed the last Legislatyre amending the game laws 
was a positive service ‘o game protection. It was a rebuke 
to the chronic listlessness that regales iiself with the ridicu- 
lous notion that to pass laws is to protect fish and game. 
It virtually and ae asserted the adequacy of laws as 
they are, and commended their vigorous enforcement. And 
to this end any legislative aid in the creation of executive 
officers necessary will not be withheld. 

That a larger number of State game protectors is required 
is unquestioned. That the whole northern section of the 
State—a forest border and penetralia of hundreds of miles, 
a region of mountain, Jake and stream containing the princi- 
pal fish and game of the State—was ignored, as were principal 
markets of illicit trade, is an indication of the influences 
that controlled the appointment of the present corps of game 
protectors. Such abuses may be prevented in the future. 
Let us ask for thirty more game protectors. Their services, 
with the surveillance of local clubs, will organize a public 
sentiment of obedience to law, and secure for the fish and 
game in forest and stream a protection like that of our cattle 
in the pastures. ‘‘ Syracuse” suggests ‘‘local clubs,” not 
‘“local sportsman’s associations,” and you observe'there is an 
absence in his letter of any word or thought that associates 
game protection with class or class privileges. He pleads 
for all—the people. Let us relegate the word sportsman and 
its derivatives to the knights of the turf and their congeners. 
It has contracted an odium—it has. It suggests class, class 
privileges and something worse. Besides, it has no proper 
significance to, no large afPliation with, the broader and better 
purposes and results of game protection which concerns the 
people in some of their broadest and best interests. 

In the crusade against the poachers let us say—‘‘ We, the 
People.” Why not? We have the solemn fiat of their 
sovereignty written on the public statutes, denouncing penal- 
ties and imprisonment upon the destroyers of their game, 
and we have the duty of every good citizen to do what he 
may to bring offenders to justice. 

There should be nothing in the purposes of those discharg- 
ing a public duty like vindictiveness or gratification of per- 
sonal resentment. There has been hitherto an indifferenee, 
an inattention to the enforcement of the game laws which 
has amounted, practically, to toleration. The first purpose 
in reform should be to disarm opposition, and invite the co- 
operation of all for the common benefit.. To this end general 
amnesty should be extended. Let the offences of the past be 
remembered only in aggravation of the offences of the 
future. i 

Let us recapitulate : 

1. The enforcement of the laws for the protection of fish 
and game for the common good. 

2. The organization of local clubs devoted to that interest, 

8. Legislation authorizing the appointment of additional 
game protectors, to be recommended by local interests most 
deserving their services. 

4. General amnesty for all past offences, and so the co-oper- 
ation of all for the common benefit. 

In these purposes ‘‘ Syracuse” will be\supported by 
, Oevznes 
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SIX WEEKS ON THE HEADWATERS OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE. 





A FIRST found Ned and myself leaving the 
Union Pacific train at Nawlins. We had already en- 
goged Tom Sun and Lew Simmonds, two well known Rocky 
fountain hunters, as guides, with eight ponies—four for 
saddle and four for pack animals. As there was a space of 
sixty odd miles between Rawlins and Tom’s ranch on the 
Sweetwater, where we were to make our headquarters, it be- 
hooved us to make due preparaticns for this little journey, 
being ‘‘tender-feet.” The considerate Tom had anticipated 
our tender-footed condition, and provided a lumber wagon 
to transfer us to his ranch; but, scorning the hinted appella- 
tion and the farm wagon, we ordered our traps and pro- 
visions to be placed therein, and, mounting our ponies, rode 
gaily and triumphantly out of the village into the wilderness. 
Tom was the only ranchman between Rawlins and the 
North Pole, as far as we could discover during a six week’s 
tramp through the vast ranges of mountains lying between 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone and the North Platte. 
What a novel and exhilarating ride was that, the clear 
bright atmosphere and views of the rugged ‘and peculiar 
scenery of the Rockies. We camped for the night in an old 
deserted log hut, and slept the sleep of the tender-foot after 
his first day’s effort to keep pace with the hardened native. 
Within a few miles of the railroad we began to see antelope— 
singly, in pairs and in herds; and it was the exception rather 
than the rule to be out of sight of this game during our en- 
tire trip. Occasionally a jack-rabbit would start out from 
almost under our horses’ hoofs like a flash, and gracefully 
bound away over the sage-brush. Occasionally we would 
flush a covey of sage-hens, which would lazily fly a short dis- 
tance and alight. Next morning, bright and early, we were 
again in the saddle. Weencountered a number of shallow 
alkaline lakes filled with wild (Canada) geese, but so tame 

were they that we easily approached on our horses within 
fifty or seventy-five yards of them. About 5 p. M. we ar- 
rived in sight of the ranch and the beautiful valley of the 


Sweetwater. 


Aficraday’s preparation and rest at Tom’s mountain home, 
we took up our line of mareh for the Rattlesnake range, 
romised elk, mule deer, and perhaps a 
or a lovg distance our course lay up Sage 
Creek ; but toward noon of the second day we struck into 
the fort-hills. From this time forward Excelsior was the 
motto forced upon us. ‘‘ Onward and upward,” over rocky 
cliffs and through deep canyons, until at last, as it seemed, 
that we could no longer sit on our saddles. ‘Tom’s welcome 
word to halt was thankfully heard in a most lovely spot ina 
shady grove of balsams, beside the clearest of tumbling, 
laughing rivulets, 9,000 feet above the sea level, where 
nature, in ail her virgin purity, reigus supreme. Oh! tired 
dwellers in the whirling, dusty, fever-stricken city, what 
would you exchange for a few breaths of this life-giving 
mountain air? For a drink of this pure and sparkling water? 
But why waste words on you! Few of you would appreciate 
it. Habit has so euslaved you that the best gifts of God to 
man you turn away from, preferring the idois you have set 


where we were 
grizzly or two. 


up. 1 pity you! 


What Lam about to relate sounds like a “‘big whopper” 
to an Eastern man, and I do not expect to be fuily believed 
by any one who has not been placed in similar circumstances; 
but, nevertheless, it is true to the letter, every word of it. 
We had eaten heartily and arranged our tents for the night 
and had sat down to smoke our fragrant pipes when strange 
noises broke the stillness of the twilight hour. ‘* What's 
that !” exclaimed the ever-watchful Ned. ‘‘ Calves,” replied 
Tom, as he gave an extra large puff from bis me:rschaum. 
“Calves!” echoed Nedin astonishment. ‘‘ What; a herd of 
cattle way up in these mountaius?’ ‘‘ They are God’s own 
cattle,” says Uncle Lew, solemnly. “ Come,” says ‘Tom, ‘I 
will show them to you,” and, proceeding a little way up the 
stream, we suddenly came upon a heard of cow elks with 
their calves feeding quietly on the mountain side. After 
feasting our eyes upon them until the shadows of night shut 
them from our view we returned tocamp. We had already 
learned to outwardly show no signs of surprise before Uncle 
Lew at any novel sight or occurrence, as our Critical guide’s 


standard of excellence seemed wholly to deperd «n the ten- 


derness or non-tenderness of the pedal cxtremities. So we 
said nothing, but wrapped ourselves in our blankets and ‘‘lay 


down to pieasant dreams.” 


As the first rays of the morning sun kissed the surround- 
ing mountain peaks Tom, Ned and myself were in the 
saddle. Proceeding up the canyon about three miles, we 
left our horses and had gone but a few hundred yards when 


the peculiar sounds heard the night before greeted our ears. 
‘* Don’t move,” says Tom ; and we stood like statues await- 
ing the coming band, which approached us on a slow walk, 
filing past us within forty yards, apparently without fear. 
Occasionally one would stop awhile and look at us curiously, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ What kind of elks are you, anyhow ?” 
There might have been two hundred in this band, more or 
“ the reader undoubtedly begins to query something in 
this wise: Didn't you go elk hunting? If so, what a pair of 
plockheads you must } ave been to have let all of this fine 
game go by without firing a shot. Let me explain. It is 
true neither Ned nor myself fired a shot at them, and this is 
the part of my story that I fear will be looked upon with a 
great deal of incredulity ; but I assert once more that not a 
gun was fired at this family of elks. I think the reason was 
that while gazing in wonder at this magnificent pageant a 
side show was going on in our rear. Another herd had ap- 
proached the vicinity of our horses, and, becoming frightened, 
they had stampeded. This caused so much confusion that 
we returned to look after our horses. Another reason why 
we did not kill any of the elk was the fact that one animal 
would easily supply our larder for a week at least, and we 
were satisfied that we could get one whenever we wished, 
which we did in the course of the day, as we came upon a 
large band lying down, looking in the distance like a vast 
herd of mules. Ned selected a fine bull, whose antlers will 
one day grace his pleasant home in Connecticut, I dare say. 
One shoi from his Winchester did the work effectually. We 
cut out the tenderloin, sirloin and tongue, hung the huge 
antlers on the limb of a tree, and returned to camp well 
satisfied with the day’s sport. — : 
We spent several weeks in this delightful mountain camp, 
taking great pleasure in studying the habits of the numerous 
" Jarge animals we found so plentiful, for as to hunting them, 
‘we were not so cruel as to slaughter them for the mere sake 
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FOREST: AND STREAM. 


of slaughter. Whenever we wisheda change of diet from 
elk tenderloin to roast venison, a few hours would always 
enable us to bring down a fat buck of the mulesdeer species. 
Did we long for mutton, a trip to the highest surrounding 
mountain peaks, would be almost sure to gratify that incli- 
nation. Antelope were always at hand. Sage hens were not 
favorities with us, their flesh partaking too strongly of the 
sage flavor, excepting the young chicks, which were very fair 
eating. But the willow grouse, coveys of which we often 
found, were delicious. e met in this vicinity no grizzlies, 
although their ‘‘ sign” was frequently apparent. 

One day, while riding up the bed of a stream flowing down 
a canyon, we observed far up the mountain side a large band 
of cow elk, apparently very much disturbed from some cause. 
A portion of them would suddenly be thrown into confusion, 
and running down the mountain incline for a short distance 
would there as suddenly stop and goto feedingagain. Then 
another portion of the herd would go through the same 
manceuvre. As this process was gradually bringing the whole 
band in our direction, we tied our horses, and walking to a 
good point of observation, awaited the result of this sin#®ular 
proceeding. As they were two or three miles distant it took 
some time befure they arrived near enough for us to deter- 
mine the cause of their agitation. At length we observed 
the largest bull elk we had yet seen, running from one end 
of the line to the other, and driving the cows after the man- 
ner of a Texas cow-boy. Gradually they approached the 
stream, where the cows drank copiously, when the old patri- 
arch seemed satisfied and drove them no further. Admiration 
for the sagacity, indomitable perseverance and fatherly care 
of his flock was uppermost in all of our minds as we stood 

ing at this magnificent creature. But must I write it? 

es; for this isa true narrative. These thoughts in my 

mind gradually changed to those of a selfish desire to become 
the owner of his antlers. It took but a moment to level my 
rifle at his heart. At the report, he jumped into the air and 
fell to his knees, then gathering himself up, ran into a thick, 
tangled undergrowth of willows on the margin of the stream. 
Without thought of the consequences that might ensue I ran 
in after him. I soon found myself entangled in the brush- 
wood and could proceed but slowly. Suddenly, 1 was sur- 
prised to see him jump from the ground, where he waslying 
hidden, not a dozen feet from me. With glaring eyebails 
and an angry shake of the head, he was about to make a rush 
upon me. Retreat was impossible ; and I knew that with a 
single bound he would be upon me. [I lost notimein putting 
in my work. The ‘‘ pump handle” on my "76 model Win- 
chester ‘‘ flew lively,” and the noble animal sank to the 
ground. His antlers, which measure five feet and one inch 
in length, now grace my Office in Chicago, and I will cheer- 
fully show them to any of the readers of this sketch. To 
preserve and prepare them for transportation on pony-back, 
Tom first skinned the neck and head, unjointed the neck, 
cleaned the flesh from the skull and, with a small saw, 
which we always carried wiih us, divided the skull between 
the antlers, through the tip of the nose into two equal parts. 
The two sides could then be laid and tied together, taking up 
comparatively but little space. The taxidermist easily bolteu 
the two portions together into their natural positions. 

One lovely afterncon 48 we were returning to camp we 
came in view of a very large band of elk lying down in a 
small grove surrounded by a large and comp:ratively level 
area. Atthe suggestion of Tom we rode up as nearly as 
possible to them, then put our ponies into a lively gallop in 
their direction, whooping and yelling at the top of our lungs. 
We succeeded in stampeding them, and with frantic efforts 
they attempted to rush across the plain, but their proximity to 
each other retarded their movements to such an extent that we 
were soon riding in the midstof them. Then their condition 
was indeed comical. The more frightened they became they 
more they seemed to crowd each other, and as we could 
touch them with our feet and hands, and they would re- 
spond to a lusty kick with the most ludicrous sounds, con- 
tortions and ¢fforts to escape us. At last they seemed to ap- 
preciate the condition of affairs and began to scatter, and as 
soon as they had sufficient sp:ce to fully use their supple 
limbs, they quickly left us behind. 

After becoming surfeited with the sport in this vicinity 
we broke camp one morning and started for the buffalo 
range, lying between Rattlesnake and Wind River Moun- 
tains. Passing by way of Tom’sranch, we left our trophies 
and replenished our depleted quartermaster’s department. 
Yhen, taking a more northwesterly direction, we passed 







































































approached and shot. We fcund afterward that it required 
close marksmanship to kill buffalo. With his tongue and 
hump we went back to camp satisfied. 

In this locality we found but few elk, but plenty of moun- 
tain sheep, antelope and mule deer. One day, while out 
alone, I spied a herd of sheep on an opposi e ridge, and being 
anxious to get ashot ata big ram, I tied my horse in the 
ravine and commenced scrambling up the steep ascent in 
their direction. I had proceeded about half way when I was 
brought to a standstill by the loud and not to be mistaken 
warning of the rattlesnake, observing almost at the same 
instant, and within a few inches of my nose, a large speci- 
men coiled ready to spring. Two smaller specimens lay 
near him. It is needless to say that I ‘‘fell back,” as 
McClellan used to word it in war times, In fact I was totally 
demoralized and disorganized, but managed to get to my 
pony and to camp without further incident. ‘‘ Buffalo veal” 

‘om declared to be the most delicious of all game food, so 
we determined to capture a calf. We found this undertak- 
ing one of considerable labor. Starting out one morning 
we hunted several hours without sighting a calf of the 
requisite fatness. At last, however, Ned and myself ob- 
served that Tom had discovered a fine one. Putting spurs to 
our ponies we joined him in the chase. It was long and ex- 
citing. Finally Ned brought it down by a lucky aim, and it 
was after dark that night when we arrived in camp; but the 
veal was excellent. 

One morning, during the first week in September, we 
awoke to find that a light snow had fal'en during the night. 
Tom observed that this would be a gocd day for bears. This 
was a sufficient hint. I saw Ned’s eyes sparkle as we rode 
away from camp, and he seemed to pay but little attention 
to Tom’s warnings, ‘‘ not to shoot at a grizzly, unless he was 
near a tree which he could climb.” We proceeded to the 
carcass Of an elk, which several days before we had observed 
Bruin had visited. Sure enough he had been there the night 
previous, and his great tracks in the snow were visible some 
distance away. They led down the steep declivity of the 
canyon to a little stream bordered with willows. As we 
found it difficult to follow him on horseback, we tied our 
ponies and proceeded on foot down the canyon, Tom follow- 
ing the trail in the willows, with Ned and myself on either 
side. We forgot all about danger and convenient trees in 
our eagerness to get a shot at grizzly. Tom even forgot to 
warn us of our danger. We followed along in this way per- 
haps three-quarters of a mile, when with a crash through the 
bushes he appeared before me, noi over eight or ten yards 
away. He saw me and quickly turned back. As he did so, 
I made a snap-shot at his huge broad side. The next instant 
he disappeared in the willows again. A moment later, T 
heard the discharge of Ned’s rifle on the opposite side. 
When the echoes, repeated from the surrounding rocks, had 
died away, all was once more still. Tom and myself were 
soon at Ned’s side, but the bear was nowhere to be seen. 
Advancing cautiously, we soon found him lying dead be- 
neath a projecting rock, over which he had evidently fallen. 
My shot had entered his stomach, Ned’s had broken his 
neck, ‘‘ Lucky shot that,” said Tom, and we both appre- 
ciated the remark. We found that we had killed a large 
xrizzly, which would weigh 860 or 1,000 pounds. We care- 
fully took off his hide, preserving his ears, nose and claws 
with the skin. To kill a grizzly was our greatest ambition. 
We had now accomplished this, and were ready to go back 
to civilization. 

On our journey back we came in view of quife a large 
herd of cow elk. Wishing to test the greatest failing of these 
animals—viz., their unbounded curiosity—I allowed my com- 
panions to keep down the valley, while I skirted around to 
their rear. I approached them very cautiously, and ob- 
serving them all facing and intent on the pack train below, 
I gradually crept nearer and nearer to them, till I could al- 
most touch the nearest one with my gun. I stood motionless 
sometime until my party was out of sight, when slowly one 
of the elks turned its head and looked at me. What passed 
in that elk’s mind I cannot positively assert, but it certainly 
seemed to me to look as if it were ashamed of itself. Sooa 
all of the band were looking at me, appearing as foolish as if 
they had been caught stealing chickens. After a short ob- 
servation, the leader concluded it was time to get out of that 
an # predicament, and he made off, fullowed by the whole 

and. 

Another incident, worthy of notice, happened in this un- 
frequented region. Our party had stopped to lunch near an 







































































** Devil’s Gate,” a huge perpendicular chasm of solid rock, 


we frightened the animal so thoroughly out of his wits, 
thatin his spasmodic efforts to get away he made for the 
highest point of the rock, often slipping and sliding back- 
ward. It wasmost amusing to watch his gyrations, but at 
length he mastered all difficulties and disappeared over the 
crest. 

That night we camped on the banks of the North Platte, 
near the Great Platte Canyon. The river being low we 
had no difflulty in fording it. The next day’s ride was over 
high mountains, through deep gorges and through lovely 
green valleys. We arrived toward evening at the head of 
Horse Creek, which is formed by a large warm spring, the 
waters of which are impregnated strongly with sulphur and 
iron. Here we concluded to make our permanent camp, as 
we had already szen fresh buffalo signs. The next morning 
we mounted our ponies and started out in quest of buffalo. 
On arriving at the top of one of the highest elevations we 
were in view of an extensive plain, with the Wind River 
Mountains visible in the far distance. Dark spots here and 
there broke the monotony of the plain, which our field-glass 
resolved into various sized herds of buffalo, quietly feeding 
on the sparse bunch; The nearest bunch of them were 
perhaps three miles distant, and consisted of twenty or thirty 
bulls. These we determined to approach, which we were 
easily able to do by keeping behind an interveningridge, with 
the wind in our favor. Tying our ponies, we crawled on our 
hands and knees to the top of the ridge, within one hundred 
yards of the nearest buffalo. Their huge bodies presented 
so large a target that it seemed almost impossible to miss 
them. Ata signal, Ned fired at the one to the left, and my- 
self at the one to the right. To our astonishment and cha- 
grin neither of them fell, but with the remainder of the herd 
started at their peculiar gait down the mountain side. We 
emptied our magazine into them—twenty-four shots—and 
but two were apparently crippled, one of which we easily 


several hundred feet high and half a mile long, nearly meet- 
ing at the top, through which the Sweetwater flows. We 
saw, too the once famous ‘‘Independence Rock,” a landmark 
of the old emgirant trail. This rock is perhaps two hun- 
dred feet high, and is egg-shaped, covering several acres of 
ground. Itssurface is smooth and without verdure. As 
we approach it a jack-rabbit was flushed and started up the 
steep incline of the rock. By hallooing and firing our guns 


old spring, when we observed a herd of antelope at some 
distance. Their curiosity prompted them to come within 
two or three hundred yards of us. Then they all stopped 
but one, a fawn about two-thirds grown, which continued to 
approach until it was within a few feet of us, being ap- 
parently unconscious of danger. ‘This was the only cas2 of 
unlimited confidence we had on our entire trip. 

We reached Rawlins in good health and spirits, and were 
soon again engaged in the great struggle of humanity after 
the ‘‘ almighty dollar.” H. L. Story. 

Chicago, 1882. 


—— a me ae 
AUTCBIOGRAPHY OF MUNCH. STANDWELL. 





A *‘REMINISOENOE” OF THE WAR. 


HEN the war began I was a very gallant soldier; in 

fact, I could out-talk most anybody be‘ore the racket 

commenced in earnest. I even made a verbal contract with 

Bill Terry, the tanner in our settlement, to furnish him witl: 

five hundred of the enemies hides, of my own killing, to make 
saddle skirts for the cavalry. 

Just before the serious fighting began I applied for the 
sutlership of the regiment and got it. During our first en- 
gagement (Seven Pines) I was busy laying in a stock of 
goods. After the battle of Cold Harbor I rode down to the 
field, partly from motives of curiosity and also to see how tke 
‘“‘boys”.fared. When I discovered my regiment lying on 
their arms on the battlefield one of the ‘‘boys” yelled out, 
‘¢ Bill, this is a good chance fur you ter git them five hun- 
dred hides fur Bill Terry. He won’t know who killed ’em.” 
About the same time I heard a shell burst in the distance 
and, concluding that my visit was not properly appreciatec: 
by the ‘‘boys,” I turned my face toward the city, and trav- 
eled on the ‘‘spur of the moment” the whole way. 

Shortly after this I was out on a private foraging expedi- 
tion. Riding along the road I arrived at the summit of a 
hill overlooking a valley through which a small stream rar. 
Looking down the hill I saw, at the ford below, a man wash. 
ing his hands. _I thought, from his general appearance, that 
he was one of the enemy. With this reflection I exceeding!y 
quaked and trembled, for I had heard very equivocal sounds 
in a cornfield behind me, and was making haste to get away 


from that vicinity, not knowing but they might be enemics 
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also. I dismounted and concealed my horse imperfectly in 
the sparsely growing bushes on the roadside and laid myself 
as flat as a pancake in afence corner. Pretty soon I heard 
the ominous sounds of the approaching enemy as his boots 
crunched through the gravel. I laid flatter and flatter; but, 
unfortunately, just as he got opposite to me my horse kicked 
at a fly and snorted. The enemy’s attention was immediately 
directed toward my quarter and, as I had raised my head up 
a little way, he caught sight of me. In an instant I heard 
** click—click,” and saw him cover me with his pistol. I was 
armed with a large Colt’s revolver heavily loaded with—mud. 
I had previously brought this weapon into position but, at the 
critical moment, from long disuse and want of attention, it 
refused to ‘click.” My extreme terror lent me a sort of 
fictitious courage, and I yelled out, ‘‘ You are my prisoner! 
Surrender! !” 

His reply was somewhat chilling to my nerves. He re- 
marked, ‘‘Not by a darn sight. Come out of that. I see 
you’ve got a horse, and I want one; so bring him out or I'll 
put a bullet through you.” 

I managed to untie the horse and lead him out, although 
my eyes were altogether turned toward my adversary, 
whom I now perceived to be a Confederate officer. He 
asked, ‘‘What command do you belong to?” I told bim. 
“The — Miss. Regiment, Featherstone’s =" I had 
just brass enouch left after my scare to say, ‘‘Well, Colonel, 

ou got the bulge on me that time—I thought you were a 
Segue. What is yourcommand?” He said, *‘I am Major 
Jones, of Gen. McGruder’s staff.” Isaluted him. He said 
further, ‘‘]1 will ride your horse tocamp. Go down into the 
swamp, there, about a mile, and you will find my horse, 
badly lamed. He caught his right fore foot in a erack in 
the grape-vine bridge over the Chickahominy, and wreuched 
= badly. Lead him to headquarters.” Which I accordingly 

d. 

The next day I was taken very ill with rheumatism, and, 
after an examination of three wecks’ duration, the su' geons 
gave me acertificate of discharge as being unfit for active 
duty. That was in 1862. 

I went home and sp: nt the remaining years of the war in 
dodging the conscript officers and practicing the art of using 
acru'ch and limping. I did this with such assiduity and 
perseverance that, though the local conscript officers sus- 
pected the genuineness of my malady, they could find no 
plausible ground to impugn it. until one night at a country 
frolic, where there were a few of the ‘‘ boys” on a furlough, 
and a house full of rustic beauties (beaux were at a high 

remium), I so far forgot my usual prudence as to drink a 
ittle too much “‘ pine-top” whisky, and, being very fond of 
dancing, which passion, from long restraint, came out 
strongly now, | threw aside my crutches and fairly surpassed 
the execution of ‘‘Tam O’Shanter’s” witch in Alloway Kirk. 
My crutches were left that night at the house of festivity, 
and I got home, some four miles away, without very clear 
recollection of th: modus vperandi, except some glimmering 
impressions of a foot race which I ran against one of the 
‘* boys,” who volunteered to wager ‘‘the best ’possum dog 
in four States against a durned polecat”’ that he could beat 
any man in the party to Mr. Thompson’s lane. We all 
started, and I won the ’possum dog, but ‘* Lumpy” Peevy, 
the proposer of the race, forgot to send him over. 

The next day I was waited upon by three very brilliantly- 
uniformed conscript officers, but was too unwell to get up. 
It was not rheumatism, however, but headache from the 
previous night’s debauch. The officers, seeing how I was 
affected, said they would call again when I was better. 
After their departure I sent my little brother on a mule jover 
to the scene of the previous night’s festivities to get my 
crutches, and the next day, when the officers called, I was 
stumping around as usual, very lame. One of them observed, 
however, that my dodge had become entirely too thin; that 
he had seen ‘‘ Baggy” (my brother) bring home the crutches, 
and, moreover, had seen myself in full chase around the 
yard after a chicken, to be killed for dinner. 

After that disclosure I yielded to their pressing invitation 
and joined a squad bound for the conscript camp at Meridian. 
But I took my crutches with me, and there were several 
other pairs in my squad. 

While in camp at Meridian, it was ludicrous to witness 
the clumsy attempts at deception by ‘‘greenies.” I have 
seen three men walking abreast, all limping in different ways, 
and now and then one limping on the wrong foot in the most 
awkward efforts to appear Jame. 

After remaining in this camp for five weeks we were dis- 
turbed by the approach of General Sherman and bis army 
from Vicksburg. All conscripts, paroled soldiers and other 
troops were ordered to march to Demopolis, Alabama. I 
was decidedly opposed to marching on foot, and so was of 
course too lame to walk, so I was mounted on a spare mule. 
When a few miles out from Meridian I witnessed an incident 
which afforded me much amusement. Capt. Hoskins, of 
‘* Hoskins’ Battery,” was somehow leading the horse of one 
of his lieutenants, his battery being on ahead. In passing a 
quartermaster’s depot, where much confusion prevailed, on 
account of the hurried departure, he saw a number of swall 
** valise” saddles, such as are used on ‘ off” horses in artil- 
lery teams, being thrown away. He secured half a dozen 
of them and tied them on to the horse he wasleading. When 
he came up with me it was ata place where a regiment of 
Texas soldiers were encamped on the roadside. -Oneof them 
yelled out, ‘‘ Mister, mister, mister!” Capt. Hoskins de- 
clined to recognize the title, but being compelled at last, 
though he was sure of a ‘‘sell,” he answered, ‘‘ What’ll you 
have.” Texas replied: ‘‘The next time your saddle has 
young ones, I wish you would save me one!” Hoskins 
moved on as fast as he could, amid general applause. 

But to return to my own patriotic adventures. That night 
I took occasion to make a moonlight march alone, and mak- 
ing a detour southward some twenty miles, the next day I 
marched westward, passing through the country in the char- 
acter of a scout who had lost his horse. I soon got another 
one, which 1 actually lost, however, before reaching home. 
In crossing Pearl Kiver ona ferry-boat the horse became 
frigh'ened, and got overboard. His hind foot got caught in 
the bridle rein, and he was drowned. 

I remained at homein comparative tranquillity until the 
**surrender.” I afterward moved to another neighborhood 
where I was but little known, an. by dint of a judicious ap- 
plication of ‘‘check” and ‘‘ brass” I soon became a “‘ promi- 
nent citizen.” It is my chief delight to entertain a 
circle ot admiring friends by relating my heroic exploits 
during the war, when | was “‘in command” of such a 
company, at ‘‘ Kennesaw Mountain,” or ‘‘ ordered my regi- 
ment to deploy behind a rall fence on the turnpike, near 
Nashville,” etc. In this way I have acquired several titles, 
from ‘‘ Captain” up to ‘‘ Colonel.” . 


I am now Clerk of the Court, Captain of the Militia Com- 
panyy Double Extra Past Grand Chancellor of the Red Plume 
Division of the Knights of Hocus Pocus, and Superintendent 
of a Sunday School. Besides all of this, I was Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions when President Garfield was 
shot, and my arrivals and departures are duly announced in 
the local paper. Likewise I once had an old plug hat of 
very antiquated style voted to me as the most popular gentle 
man (save the mark) at a country bazaar. Very truly your 
frien Mounon. STaANDWELL. 


Gjatural History 


ENEMIES OF GAME BIRDS. 








“FIsHKILL ON THE Hupson, 
Jan. 16, 1882. 
Hdijgr Forest and Stream: 

Notwithstanding the many theories of your many able and 
interesting correspondents, whose articles I always enjoy 
reading, 1 cannot briug myself to believe that migration or 
the grouse fly are the causes for the decrease of game, but 
the more I observe during my rambles through tte wouds, 
the more firm am I in my belief that birds of prey and car- 
pivorous animals are the cause. Any day I can go fora 
tramp in the woodlands and find in the remote corner of a 
fence or at the foot of a tree, the feathers of a grouse or quail 
that has made a repast for a hawk, owi, skunk or some other 
of the many enemies which the game birds have. The nests 
of the grouse and quail are also bui't in places which, at the 
period of incubation, afford every «pportunity for the prowl- 
ing fox, weasel or skunk, not only to pounce upon the old 
bud on the nest, but to destroy the eggs or young birds. The 
rusty-crowned falcon or sparrow bawk is the worst on quail 
of any bird we have, but tve red tuiled buzzard and, in fact, 
all the birds belonging to the fumily Fuleunid@ live almost 
eutir ly on game and small birds. Not only do the hawks, 
which are mostly uiurnul birds of prey, stick to a covey of 
quail or brood of grouse all day, bui tine owls, wuich arenoc- 
turnal, together with the small carnivorous animals tbat do 
their hunting at night, pick up ‘arge numbers while roosting. 
Hawks are very abuudant abvut here, but during the last 
year the sportsmen have shot a good many. I have made 
several trips to the mountuins for no other purpose than to 
shoot hawks and owls. When I first began my shooting 
Cuieer, some twelve or fifteen years ago, I shot most of the 
time in Connecticut, where ruffed grouse and quail were very 
plenty. I have often, when tramping through those forests, 
found piles of feathers and boues of birds, and often, too, 
seen a hawk go skimming along only a few inches above the 
ground and suddenly dart into a bunch of quail tha: were 
huddled together in the higa grass or low undervrush, but 1 
thought nothing of it thea—game was pleuty. 1 was cot 
after hawks and did not take the troubie tu shoot them; and 
tnen I nad at that time a muzzle-loading gun, and did not 
want to take so muci trouble as to waste « charge ou a worth- 
jess bird and have to reioad; and then if I were loaded with 
five shut for woodcock and saw a hawk peiched on sume tree 
I could not kill him, so would not shoot. but now, I carry 
a few shells loaded for his especial benefit, and I would again 
say, let every sportsman do this, and by watching the poach- 
ers and each doing all he can, we may yet have some sport 
with the ruffed grouse and quail. Guo. F, ALDEN 

MoDonatp’s Cornzr, N. B., Jan. 3. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In answer tou Mark West’s- query, concerning coloring of 
ruffed grouse, 1 give the result ot my observations, which 
have been cunfined to this Province. Of course it is only 
necessary to give the prevailing tint, as the markings are the 
same, I believe, everywhere. In the females [ have noticed 
no difference in color, they being uniformly of a tawny red 
on the back, with yellowish brows throat, and quite dark 
breast markings. The back feathers of what we usually 
term the young cocks are of a deeper, duller red than those 
of the female; the breast markings clearly defined but pale; 
the throat of a pale yellow, and the tail feathers entirely free 
from red. The ‘‘old boomers,” or gray-backs, are of an 
ashy gray hue, with the same markings. That they are old 
cocks J have not the remotest doubt, us they are la: ger, have 
larger ruffs. and are the only sort that I have found drum- 
ming out of season; and, furthermore, 1 have never heard 
of a “gray back” grouse chick being shot in New Bruns- 
wick. Concerning the destruction of grouse by that dimin- 
utive parcel of cussedness, the red squirrei, | believe Mr. 
Bishop is right, for I, like him, have noticed that grouse are 
always scarce where squirrels are plentiful, this year being a 
notuble example. The cause never dawned on my mind, 
and I never was aware of Mr. Chicaree’s bird nesting pro- 
clivities till the summer of ’76, when I visiied my old friend 
Charlie Perkins at Woodstock. Having a bone in my right 
hand broken, I had little else to do but watch what was 
going on in the trees which surrounded the house, and I soun 
saw that the squirrels were cleaning cut the birds’ nests. I 
loaded a six-pound Richards muzzile-loader, and allowing the 
forestock to rest on my right arm near the elbow, I piaced 
the butt to my left shoulder and fired with my left hand. In 
this way I ‘‘ ground slowly, but I ground excecding small.” 
Last summer, after stealing everything available on the farm 
of our neighbor, Mr. J. McD. Belyea, the littie pirates pro- 
ceeded to depopulate the pigeon-loft, and would have suc- 
ceeded but for the family shotgun. As to the good they do, 
they are a good mark for a small-bore rifle, and a convenient 


sliding target, at which the smal! buy can hurl avy missile he |. 


listeth, thereby developing the muscles of hisright arm, and 
preparing him for future vpera‘ions against that disturber of 
midnight repose—the Thomas-cat. One squirrel will last 
longer as a target for stones than any other animal I know of. 
L. I. Frowgr. 


New York, Jan. 12, 1882.—In a recent number I see you 
mention that the sparrows and sharpshin hawk are not inju- 
rious to game birds. I have repeatedly seen both of these 
hawks after quail, often hunting in couples. i have also 
known the sparrow hawk to kill the Englisu snipe. Ido not 
know anything about screech owls, excepting that one that I 
had in confinement in a barn managed to get out one night. 
and find his way into a pigeon loft where it killed six pigeons 
and then left for paris unknown. I think if I were a quail 1 
would give ‘‘Brerr Screech Owl” a wide berth.—W. Hot- 
BEKTON. 

[it seems illogical in the highest degree to charge the 
diminution of our game birds solely to the attacks of preda- 
tory birds and mammals. We can see no reason why these 


vermin should have go increased within’ the past few years as 
to exterminate in certain localities the resident game birds. 
There is no doubt that they do much damage, and should be 
destroyed at every opportunity; but that they are the main 
cause of the scarcity of grouse and quail we do not at all be- 
lieve. Nevertheless, we think that a premium put upon their 
heads by sportsmen’s clubs would be, to a certain extent, 
beneficial, and would have the effect of reducing their num- 
bers. The sparrow hawk, sharpshin and mottled owl may 
occasionally pick up a young quail shortly after the hatching, 
but we have never seen anything to lead us to believe that 
this was the case. Moreover, in a course of bird collecting, 
extending over more years than we care to name, we have 
never found in the stomachs of the three species mentioned 
the remains of any bird larger than a robin. Of course, this 
is only negative testimony, and, as such, is of no value if op- 
posed to facts, if facts can be adduced; if it is a matter of 
opinion only, each man will naturally hold to his own view. } 
+O = 

PARTIAL LIST OF MAMMALS FROM SOUTHERN 

LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 





Sieg following list of mammals was formed from observa- 
tious taken around the southern end of Lake George, 
in Warren Co. N. Y. Asthis pirt of the lake is now a 
favorite summer resort, most of the large mammals, es- 
pecially the wilder species, have moved entirely from the 
vicinity, or else have retired to the more wooded sections on 
the eastern and northern parts, where the rough mountain 
sides affurd them a safe retreat. The arrangement of species 
— is that given in Jordan’s Manual of Vertebrates, 
t . 

Felis concolor. Linneus. Congar, American psnther. 
The la-t record I can find of this formidable animal being 
seen in this locality, was one shot by Moses Dickinson, No- 
vember, 1852. 

Lyne rufus. (Guidenstadt.) Raf. Wildcat. I can find no 
positive record of a wildcat being s«en here for a number of 
years, though there are reports of their having been seen. 

Vulpes vulgaris. Fleming. Red fox, common fox. Very 
common. A number killed every winter. 

Mustela americana. Turton. Sable, pine marten. Rare. 
More and more 80 each year. 

[Putorius vulgaris. Cuvier. Least weusel. This species 


{ i8 probably far less common than the following and occurs 


regularly, but I have never seen it. ] 

Putnius ermineus. Cuvier. Common weasel, ermine. 
Not uncommon. In this locality they all turn white in 
winter. 

Putorius vison. Gapper. Mink. Common. Especially 
along the lake shores. ‘They kill great numbers of muskrats. 

Mephitis mephitica. (Shaw.) Baird. Common skunk. 
Common. They do great good in destroying various insects, 
though at times they are quite destructive among poultry. 

Lutra canadensis. Sabine. American otter. Seen every 
year, especially in winter. 

Ursus americanus. Pallas. Black bear. Several were 
killed through the year 1880, and I know of at least two in 
1881, one of which was seen swimming in the lake, and 
kiiled from one of the steamboats. 

Procyon lotor. (L.) Storr. Raccoon. Very common. 

Cariacus virginianus. Gray. Red deer. Rare. Still 
quite common near the northern end of the lake. 

Vespeitilio subulatus. Say. Little brown bat. Very 
common. Seen every summer evening. 

Atalapha noveboracensis. (Erxleven) Coues. Red bat. 
Not uncommon. 

Scalops aquaticus. (L.) Fischer. Common Mole. Not 
uncommon. 

Condylura cristata. (L.) Desmarest. Star-nosed Mole. 
Specimens seen. 

Blarina brevicanda. (Say) Baird. Mole shrew. Com- 
mon Often seen dead along the roadside. 

Sciuropterus volucella. (Pall.) Geoff. Flying squirrel. 
Comm:in. 

Sciurus niger. Linn., var. ludovicianus. Fox squirrel. 
I shot a fine specimen of this species in 1872 or 1873, the 
exact date I mislaid. M. W. W. Lockhart informs me be 
saw one about the sametime. I do not think it was an 
escaped animal. 

Sciurus carolinensis. (Authors.) Gray squirrel. Black 
squirrel. Common. The black form was unusually com- 
mon this past year. 

Sciurus hudsonius Pallas. Red squirrel. Common. 

Jamias striatus. (L.) Baird. Chipmunk. Common 
every where. 

Arctomys monaa. (L.) Gmel. Woodchuck. Common. 

[Castor fiber. LL. Beaver. Long since passed away, 
though some of their dams are still oe 

Zapus hudsonius. (Zimmermann.) Coues. Jumping 
mouse. Not uncommon, though hard to see resembling a 
frog when jumping through the long grass. 

us decumanus. Pallas. Common rat. Common. 
Mus musculus. L. Common mouse. Common. 

Hesperomys lucopus. (Raf.> LeC. Deer mouse Com- 
mon. -Good climbers, making their homes often in old bird- 
nests, 

Evotomys rutilus Pallas. Var. Gapprei. (Vigou.) 
Cones. Red-backed mouse. Dr. A. K. Fisher writes me 
that he has taken this mouse at Lake George. 

Arvicola riparia. Ord. Meadow mouse. Common. 

Fiber Zibethicus. (L.) Cuvier. Muskrat. Common. 

Hrethizon dorsatus. (L.) F. Cuvier. Porcupine. Com- 
mon. They have a habit of cutting off branches of oak 
trees, then going to the ground and eating the acorns. 

americanus. Erxleben. Northern Hare. Common, 
. Lepus sylovticus. Bachman. (tray rabbi. Rare. A 
few were to be seen along the plank road leading to Glenn 
Falls. Mr. Casimer Shaw informs me he has seen them at 
Thersman. O.tver B. Looxnarr. - 
Lake George, Warren county, N. Y. 
————___— > ++ = _____-__ 

AmERIOAN QvaiL For Evropz.—On Monday last, a 
Forgst AND StxEaM reporter saw, at the store of Messrs, 
Chas. Reiche & Bro., in this city, a fine, strong lot of. about 
one hundred and fifty quail (Ortyx virginianus), which were 
intended to be shipped to Germany. This firm sends many 
of these birds abroad for public gardens of natural history, 
for private collections aud to be turned out on the estates of 
noblemen and gentlemen. Large shipments are also made of 
wild turkeys, other game birds and song birds. A pair of 
common American deer were awaiting shipment, while 
among the arrivals were a pair of the German roe-deer. The 
orders for American quail to be sent to Kurope are reported 
to be in excess of the supply, and Messrs. che say that 
they are unable to fill domestic orders. ; 











January 26, 1882.] 


HABITS OF WOODPECKERS. 


ERE in Arkansas Co., Ark., in the heavy timber of the 
river bottoms, we find the winter home of all our mi- 
grating woodpeckers and creepers. Here ‘‘ mast” is always 
abundant ; for if one thiny or a dozen things fai', there are a 
dozen others that are a undant, giving food in plenty. Near- 
ly everything in the nut and fruit line failed here, this year, 
of a full crop, exc: pi the seeds of the great white or sweet 
gum, and the seeds of the so-called tupelo gum. But tirere 
are seeds enough on the white gum to feed all the woodpeck- 
ers, mice, squirrels, jaybirds, robins and other beasts and 
birds—for nearly everything seems to eat them—that may 
wish to dine. 

The r: dheaded woodpecker is here in full force, and busy 
from early morning until dark ; storing up in the cracks in 
the bark of trees, and in holes in the dead trees the little 
nutlets of this immense tree; and the jaybirds and fox equir- 
rels are having lots of fun and good ‘‘grub,” stealing his 
oidden treasures. 

Tois bird and the great lazy fox squirrels are at continual 
wariare, and I have tumbled mavy a one from a woodpeck- 
er’s tree where he was stealing his dinner by having my atten- 
tion attracted to him by the noisy warfare which the redhead 
made in defending his propeity. The gray squirrel whicn is 
by far the most numerous squirrel here, does not appear to 
poach on the stored provender of this bird. If he does so, it 
has not come under my notice. But the fox squirrel, I 
think, watches the redhead, and as soon as he stcretes a nut 
and is away, darts up the tree in search of it. But if Mr. or 
Mrs. redhead discovers him in the ac’, they rush at him with 
sharp beak and great valor, and generally force him to lead a 
retreat empty handed, or without the cove'ed nut. The 
jaybird gathers and siores up *‘ mast.” for himself, but seems 
to take yreat delight in robbing the wo. dpecker. 

The woodpecker, or Picus family, is a rather queer one, 
for we have the sapsucker (Sphyrdp’cus varius), a wood- 
pecker seemingly expressly built for pecking into trees after 
worms, that we think never dves so at all, but pecks into 
them for and liveschiefly or entirely on the inner bark, or 
young sap wood, of the tree. Then we have this red-headed 
one that bas still more curious habits, one of which, so fur as 
I know, no naturalist or any of your correspondents have 
noticed, namely: in late summer and early fall he diligently 
plays the role of a fiy-catcber. At that time of year he will 
perch on the tip of a dead branch of a tall and, often, a sol- 
itary tree, and dart at and catch passing insects. ‘‘ We boys” 
used to have a gaiie that we ‘' played” on them when at this 
work. We would take smal! pebbles and throw them up over 
the tree; the red-head would see them coming, dart out to 
catch them, and sometimes caught the stone on the side of 
his head, and tumbled to the ground. 

The red-headed woodpecker does not store up fond for his 
winter supplies alone, for I have seen them store up cherries 
in July, aud I have of:en observed them in the fall storing up 
food in !llinois, where they do not winter. This bird is a 
provident fellow. If there is an excess of food to-day he 
industrious'y stores up some for future use in time of sc4rcity. 
But this is all bosh, for birds and animals that have the 
tnstinct for storing up food, do it any time of year, if they 
find a surplus of such food as they are very fon: of. 

Chere is still another point about our red-head friend— 
does he or does he not peck into trees after worms and in, 
sects Jike most other woodpeckers? Naturalists have, I fe:r- 
accepted it as a fact that he does this, without proof. I will 
not say that he does not do so, but I will say that I do not 
believe he does. I think him, like the sapsucker, an abnormal 
thing—like the true woodpeckers in every wuy, but without 
their food habits. 

This is a glorious region for. the ornithologist to winter in. 
Here he can see every day great numbers of hundreds of 
species of interesting migratory birds that further north he 
only catches glimpses of when on their spring and autumn 
migrations, and can study their habits at leisure. All of them 
are now in their very best clothes, or rather in their wedding 
garments. Some, to be sure, will put on a few more extras 
and plumes on their wedding day, and will be a little more 
gay in early spring; but their coats are now very fresh and 
perfect. BYRNE. 

Crockett’s Bluff, Arkansas Co., Ark., Jan. 10th, 1882. 








Hapits oF Woopprrokers—Indianapolis, Ind., 1°82.— 
From personal observation I am sure that woodpeckers store 
away nuts for winter use. Many times in the hazy days of 
autumn, I have watched their busy motions as they flitted 
from the convenient dead tree to the small twigs of the 
beech tree, there obtaining a nut, and returning agai to put 
it into some crevice or knot-hole; and many a squirrel have 
they shown me by their chatterings and scoldings when he 
approached too near their storehouse. As to squirrels storing 
nuts I amin doubt. Ihave often, when a boy, gone out 
with the men on the farm when felling trees to obtain the 
nuts from the cracks and holes where they had been placed 
by birds; but Ido not remember ever finding nuts stored 
where they would be found if placed by squirrels. Besides, 
who ever saw a squirrel with a nut in his mouth, that did not, 
upon arriving at the first convenient place, procerd to eat it at 
once ? 8. H. M. 





‘* ANIMAL Mytus oF THE [RoQUoIs””—Piney Falls, Tenn.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: While reading an article in your 
issue of Nov. 17th, under the title of ‘‘ Animal Myths of 
the Iroquois,” the suppositiop occurred to me that perhaps 
many ioolish superstitions are saddled on to the Indian which 
poor Lo never dreamed of. During the last 60 yearsI have 
been somewhat acquainted with the Seneca Nation of In- 
dians, as also their manner of life, habits, and their (so- 
called) pagan rites and ceremonies, which a portion of them 
still adhere to. Now, in regard to that story as related to 
your correspondent on the Cattaraugus Reservation by a 
grandson of Cornplanter, I must say that I never was aware 
that any such traditional or imaginary superstitious notions 
were ever promulgated among them. I knew the Corn- 
planter (the name of course originated among the white peo- 
ple), I also knew his two sons John and Charles O’Bails, a 
name which was adopted by the old man in honor of a white 
man of that name. an especial favorite whom he chanced to 
meet during Sullivan’s raid at Brady’s Bend. Those sons 
were men of better sense than to teach their sons any such 
simple nonsense. Perhaps such stories might have circu- 
lated among the small children, and gained about the same 
credence that we give to Mother Hubbard’s or to Mother 
Goose’s tales. Those tribes of the Senecas knew but very 

- little concerning their ancestors. Neither were they subject 
to mythological allusions. They had no fabulous doctrines, 
nor did they worship any heathen Deities. They believed in 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


the one Great Spirit, the Na-wen-ne-u or Wa-con-dah, the 
creator of the universe. The average Indian is a close ob- 
server, he has keen perceptive faculties and pretty correct 
ideas of the workings of nature’s laws, is slow to believe in 
any theories which he cannot fully comprehend. ANTLER. 








Batimorg, January 17.—My friend, Mr. John Hartner, 
who is a crack shot, took a stroll yesterday with his 
dog and gun just in the rear of his own house, which 
is situated at the head of the marshes of Harris’s Creek, 
when, upon his dog coming to a point, he was surprised 
to see a (Wilson’s) jack snipe get up. He shot and 
killed his bird, and ina very short time killed five snipe, 
of which number he presented a pair to me, and I enjoyed 
them for my breakfast this morning. You would, too, be 
surprised to see how fat and plump they were at this unus- 
ually early time. This, I think, is the earliest I have known 
snipe to be killed. The idea of killing snipe yesterday, and 
on awakening this morning finding an old-fashioned snow- 
storm, makes me feel for the poor birds, for if they have 
many companions come with them and it should freeze up 
and get cold, it would be hard for them. o.F= ¥.- 

[The above note was accompanied by the bill of a Wilson’s 
snipe just taken from the bird. The date seems to us unus- 
ually early for Baltimore, but it must be remembered that 
until within a week we have had no cold weather at all to 
move the birds South. ] 

Winter Birps—Hornellsville, N. Y., January 19.—Saw 
a kingfisher yesterday ; it may be the same one that was 
here all last winter. Saw also a few shrikes or butcher 
birds. On the 19 I noticed a meadow lark. He looked as 
large almost as a pigeon. J. Oris FEuLows. 


Bay Rmeeg, L. I., Jan. 23, 1882.—A flock of about thirty 
wild pigeons made their appearance here on the 22, 
(Sunday). Several were killed and I found them to be very 
plump and in fine feather. This is a rare visitation at this 
season with us. Bay Rives. 


Game Bag and un. 


THE QUAIL SEASON IN VIRGINIA. 











LL things considered we have rarely ever known a 
poorer season for birds than the one that has just 
closed in this section. It has not been so much scarcity of 
game, neither has it been due in the main to the abundanc- 
of rain that began to fall heavily a3 soon as all apparent use 
for it was over, but the one cry from all quarters has been 
scircity of covert. 

Owing to the terrible droughts of last year the weeds that 
generally clothe the stubble fields after harvest with a dense 
growth were to a great extent scorched up as soon as they 
appeared above the ground, while the demand for pasture 
was so great that when the slight showers of early autumn 
fell the half-famished stock kept short on area of ground 
three or four times as great as in ordinary years is the case. 

In thinly settled and infertile countries the sport, I hear, 
has been fair, the amount of stock being insignificant and 
covert more abundant. 

I never recvllect to have been so utterly at a loss to locate 
coveys as at this -eason. In ordinary years, as every quail 
hun'er knows, the experienced sportsman or the experienced 
dog, even in an unfamiliar section, can guess pretty much at 
a glance where the coveys, if there are any, will probably be 
lying hid. 

This year you might hunt the few patches of ‘‘rag weed,” 
that in spite of everything clothed some unusually damp or 
fertile piece of ground, and seemed created as harbors of re- 
fuge for the birds that in the breeding season had seemed so 
motionless ; but the chances were ten to one you would hunt 
in vain, and when as you were walking in disgust through 
some piece of woodland, with gun half cocked, and peering 
between the tree stems in search of some more inviting look- 
ing country beyond, up would spring a covey and give you, 
perhaps, an awkward ‘‘sight” at forty-five yards through an 
ivy bush. This kind of thing, sometimes fortunately in a 
more modified form, has been the history of the quail season 
of ’81 in our section. The most untiring sportsmen have 
become disgusted. What birds there are, and there is no real 
reason to suppose them scarcer than usual, have clung to the 
wood with atenscity unprecedented, and vaguely hunting the 
woodlands of Virginie with the best of dogs, would only be 
to illustrate the familiar “‘saw” of the haystack and the 
needle. Most of us have had occasional little bits of fun, an hour 
or two’s good sport here and there, though thirty birds is the 
largest total in a day I have assisted in making—a very poor 
show even for the part of the country from which I write, 
which is distinctly second rate as a bird region. 

The failure of the mast in the mountain has driven a good 
many “‘ b’ars” into civilization, and the immense size of the 
tracks has been a wonderful topic of conversation to the 
negroes who, I notice, always confine theirsporting ambition 
in that direction to ‘‘ tracking,” and having quite satisfied 
themselves that the footprint isas ‘‘ bigger nor a man’s,” pru- 
dently refrain from further pursuit of sagacious bruin. I 
see people inquiring through your columns whether it would 
be possible to procure birds in Virginia by netting. I don’t 
know anything about the letter of the law in regard to that, 
but I should strongly recommend the gentlemen in question 
to turn their attention elsewhere. The consequences of such 
an attempt in this part of thecountry would be very disagree- 
able to the netters. 

Wild turkeys are, I hear, fairly abundant, though I have 
not beard of many being shot. 

There are two good packs of foxhounds within 12 miles of 
where I write. One has killed over twenty foxes—many of 
them red—a'ready this year. ; 

The mountain streams got so terribly low last fall we 
began to get very nervous about the trout. I was glad to 
hear, however, from a friend a day or two ago that he had 
camped late in September on a stream well known to me, 
that two years ago was nearly denuded of trout. and that he 
saw thousands of them in the pools. This winter so far has 
been most favorable for the young fry. A taste of the joys 
of West Virginia trouting experienced last summer has, [ »m 
afraid, rather overshadowed in my estimation our inferior 
though beautiful streams. Nature is at presentin her most 
defunct state. ‘I'he pen is handier thantherodorgun. The 
red roads are deepdn that tenacious mud which a great pen* 
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has made historic. The mountains are hidden in rain clouds. 
The trees drip unceasingly. What little energy our dusky 
brethren possess is also in amoribund condition. Regardless 
that meal is a dollar and over per bushel, they choke the 
village streets with their lazy forms and cannot be hired for 
money so soon after their Xmasdebauch. Are the Svuthern 
housewife and the Southern farmer for ever to stagger about 
under a load of keys and padlocks and to spend a third of 
their time in locking and unlocking bolts and bars? But 
enough of this. In sporting matters the Ethiopian is harm- 
less or nearly so. The ‘“‘phizz” of his half-loaded musket, 
it is true, is occasionally borne to one’s ears upon the breeze ; 
but Sambo is not much on the wiog, for if he werehis area 
would soon be circumscribed to a few grass lots around town. 
I would not curtail the rights of any man, black or white, 
but a laboring class without land or money or education, and 
with nothing but their muscles to depend on, can :{o no good 
to themselvas or their country by loafing about with an army 
musket. In other countries and sections where honesty, 
thrift and morality exist in the c:rresponding class, constant 
work, outside a few legitimate holidays, is regarded as neces- 
sary to make an honest livelihood. Here amid fields waiting 
to be tilled and employers waiting to be served; these cum- 
berers of the earth and obstructers of improvement, at a moral 
depth which, poor wretches, they cannot help, p'ay ia bur- 
lesque the ‘‘ gentleman at large.” Rixewoop. 


(te 
WITH THE BIRDS IN TENNESSEE. 


en, 


Port Royat, Tenn. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Well, I will own up and admit that ‘‘ 12-Bore” of El Paso, 
Tll., beat me squirrel shooting. Hesays: ‘‘I do not think 
‘ Birch’ uses enough shot.” I gave as my load # of an ounce 
of shot, and he gave as his load 14 ounce. He forgets that: I 
was using a 13-gauge gun. 

I give the score of part of two day’s squirrel shooting. 
Dec. 24.—Load, 24 drams powder, one ounce No. 4 shot; 12- 
gauge gun—01101010000. Dec. 27.—L»ad. 2} drams powder, 
one ounce No. 7 shot; 13-gauge gun—11111.” This is the 
poorest score I ever made. On the 24th I used a strange 

n. ‘*12-Bore’s” score shows that he made eighteen kills 
in twenty-four shots. I have beaten that. I have killed 
sixteen out of eighteen shots; thirteen squirrels and one fox 
out of sixteen shots, and eleven squirrels without a miss. I 
know some of the readers of F.rest AND Srre.M will laugh 
when they read the above score and say ‘‘ Why did that 
fellow send that score to Forest AND STREAM? I never 
would have said anything about it, pirticularly the four con- 
secutive misses. I would have put some 1s in these.” In 
the Forest anp Srream of Dec. 151 said: ‘“‘ Let me put 
it down in Forgst anp Stream that heavy charges of 
powder and shot, and large shot for small game are a hum- 
bug.” Let me repeat it here, particularly the large shot part 
of it. Look at my score with No. 7 shot. 

On the 24th December I had good sport if I did make a 
poor score. After firing the third shot I heard a squirrel in 
the direction of the road, and I turned and went that way. 
Soon I heard the wheels of a buggy. The driver stops and 
gets out. His back is turned toward me and he does not 
see me. I recognize him. Itis friend P. Heisina dense 
forest, where he thinks no human eye seeshim. This is the 
24th December. He is an inveterate drinker. and I suppose 
he is drinking. No; he does not stagger. There! he goes 
to the buvgy and takes out something. Itisa jug. He 
takes it off some distance, conceals it behind a log; he gets 
into the buggy and drives off. Curiosity prompts me to go 
and lvok. Yes, there is the jug, behind a log and covered 
with leaves. It is half full of whisky. I was tempted to 
pour out the vile stuff, but did not. I saw him late that 
evening, and he was iatoxicated. There, what is that rust- 
ling in the leaves before me? It is acovey of qua'l. There, 
they all rush under a clump of briers and huddle together, 
can even distinguish the white heads of the cocks. I cocked 
my gun; not for a pot-shot, however. I advance and they 
run to a thick patch of briers. I follow, but do not geta 
shot when they rise. Late in the evening I walk them up 
near the same place, and let fly both barrels. Did not ruffle 
a feather. Ah! the many-hours I have spent in that forest 
ali alone in my glory, squirrel —— 

1 spent part of the Christmas holidays with friends in 
Robertson county at quail and grouse-shooting. We had 
royal sport. Ruffed grouse used to be very numerous here, 
but fora long time they were supp»sed to be extinct. But 
on farms that have been protected they have again appeared. 
We heard of several coveys on a farm that has been protected 
for fifteen or twenty years. After a ride of several miles we 
arrived at the farm. We have a guide along, and he says: 
‘* Here’s the place. In October 1 saw them all around here.” 
Yes, it looks like a good place—a dense forest of 400 or 500 
acres. Hie on, Sport and Daisy. Our setters beat the woods 
as if they were used to that kind of hunting. This is their 
maiden effort after grouse. Ditto all four of the hunters ex- 
cept our guide. e beat the ground ‘‘in abreast” about 
twenty paces apart. Ed is on the left, then ‘‘ Birdo,” then 
Tommy and Geor, All at once Ed’s gun rings out keen 
and clear and br the stillness of the forest. ‘* What is 
it?” is shouted all along the line. ‘‘A fox!” Ed shouted, 
and away went Reynard like lightning. ‘‘ Plague take the 
luck,” said Ed; ‘‘I had No. 10in my gun. Give me some 
larger shot, Birdo.” Hardly had he loaded when out burst 
& grouse with a roar and a whirr that completely upset our 
nerves and bewildered us. But George on the right was cool 

and worked it down. We beat toward it, but it got up wild 
as @ hawk, and we did not get a shot. Then we beat in the 
direction it flew for some distance without raising it. We 
then returned to where it rose, and I examined the *‘ lay of 
the load.” I then mentioned certain suggestions that a 
writer in Forest anp Stream made ab wut the fight and pur 
suit of grouse, and told them that from the lay of the load, i- 
had doubtless turned to the left. We advanced, and up it 
rose not twenty paces before me, and I let fly the left barrel, 
but scored a zero. ‘‘ There, he dropped in that tree-top on 
the ground,” they all exclaimed. We burried on, and soon 
Daisy was on a staunch point. She had him fast. We sur- 
rounded the tree-top, and when he shot out like a bullet I 
threw my gun in position to draw on him, but Ed was too 
quick for me, for with one of those marvelous snap-shots, 
for which he is famous, he cut the bird down with his little 
fourteen-gauge muzzle-loader. Ed is the crack shot of the 
county, an! has killed more quail than any five men of his 
age in the county, but this is his first grouse, and he shook 
with a ‘‘back ague” We are all terribly excited and elated. 

We then beat in an easterly direction and emerged near a 
large stubble field. We are now on what was, in ante-bellum 
days, the largest tobacco plantation in the world, It con- 
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tains 18,000 acres, and its owner was the largest tobacco 
grower in the business. He owned slaves by the hundred. 
** Look what large barns for housing and curing tobacco,” said 
our guide: ‘‘I made the boards to cover that house, and it 
required 14,000 to cover it.” ‘‘ Listen,” said one of the par- 
ty. ‘‘Some fellow has started that fox,” And in the dis- 
tance we could hear the musical notes of a pack of hounds 
in full ery after Reynard. It reminded me of a scene in 
‘The Chase,” in Scott's ‘‘ Lady of the Lake :” 
“The deep mouthed blood hound’s heavy bay, 
Resounded up the rocky way.” 
Then we heard the report of a gun, and was sure Reynard 
had felt something larger than Ed’s No. 10's; but it turned 
out to be a darkey shooting at rabbits. We then turned and 
beat toward our horses. Near where we had before flushed 
the first one we now flushed several more. They go in every 
direction. We advance and soon Daisy is ona point. The 
grouse pulls up wild, and Ed. shoots but misses. Then a 
large covey of quail burst from an old fallen tree-top, and 
then bang, bang, bang, on all sides, and two ‘‘ bite the dust.” 
I advance and Jet fly both barrels, but get no meat. Every 
few steps and we “‘turn loose” at quail or grouse. George 
has not fired his old musket yet. Up goes a grouse and 
Tommie ‘turns loose” both barrels, but Mr. Grouse sails 
on ‘‘alle samee.” We work him down on the hill beyond. 
Soon we are there, and old Sport has him hard and fast. In 
a fallen tree-top again. With aroar and whirr he bursts from 
his cover and cleaves the air, and when above the tops of the 
scrubby oaks that cover the hill-side, simultaneously three 
reports ring out and the bird falls as dead as Bacchus. Then 
each man rushes up and swears he killed it. Then a young 
man with two large horns strapped to him (he was after 
Reyvard) appeared upon the scene and said: ‘‘ Yes, there 
was a covey of 8 of these birds, but I killed 3 of them.” That 
terminated the hunt. Dear reader, if you are not already 
_ tired of this story I would say that if a certain stream flooded 
by the recent rains was fordable, I would be with those 
friends to-night to give the grouse a round to-morrow. 
George bas not shot bis musket yet. 
; Birpe, 
——_—_____- > +@+ =< —__-_— 


A DAY’S SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA. 
E are a long way off out here on the western edge of 

W the continent with two great mountain walls and 
an almost endless stretch of desert and plain separating us 
from the East, our former home. The dear old associations 
that are photographed so endearingly upon our memory 
crowd baex into vivid remembrance as we write. How we 
treasure up the bright recollections of our happy home away 
over there in New England. What a joyous boyhood we 
lived out in it and how littledid we anticipate the building 
of a new one for ourselves here on the Pacific Ocean, thet 
always seemed so far away, when we were told about it at 
f school and had the great intervenivg space pointed out to us 

onthe map. RecoHections are not all that comes to us, 
however, from the morning side of the ‘‘ Rockies,” for we 
are well within the reach of the Forgst anD STREAM, whose 
weekly arrival is always looked for and never fails to bring 
with it much of pleasure. 

Our State is a hunter’s paradise! Within one hundred 
miles of her largest city can be had for the seeking game of 
every description—including bear. The tastes of any sports- 
man, whether he choose gun or rifle, can be gratified within 
four hours’ ride from the centre of San Francisco. Water- 
fowl swarm in the marshes and along the shores of the bay, 
and can always be found in season sunning themselves on the 
sloughs running inland and are easily reached in small boats 

\ Large game frequents the foot hills that form the first line of 
elevations one must surmount in traveling from high water 
marks toward the Sierras. 

Late in the afternoon I left town, with the popular 
manager of the Occidental Hotel, a brother of Mr. Wether- 
bee, of the Windsor in New York, and rode out on the 
Central Pacific thirty-five miles to Suisun, a town cf consid- 
erable importance and very conveniently near the tule, or 
marsh lands for wildfowl. Sam-.P. met us on our arrival 
and reported birds in large numbers. Next morning we 
were up a long two hours before the sun and on our way to 
the creek, where the boat was lying ard our guide waiting 
for us. All our traps were carefully stowed away, and we 
pulled on to the main slough, a wide, deep creek, fringed 
with tule ten or twelve feet high on either side. A long, 
tedious pull of three miles was dt last finished. The oars 
were taken in and our seats alloted, the guide going to the 
stern with his scullin hand, W. stationing himself in the 
bow, and I just behind him. The boat’s head was pointed 
up a narrow branch slough and we made ready, for the fun 
was shortly to begin. ‘‘No noise now. Look out,” Sam 
called out. Slowly and stealthily we begin to penetrate to- 
ward an open basin that lies a short distance ahead. The 
muffled oar makes no sound as it moves back and forth 
through the water, under the stern, and prcpels us steadily 
forward. We hold our breath in eager expectation; our 
guns, full-cocked, are in position for prompt use. Just the 
other side of this next bend lies the open sheet of water. 
It does not spread over more than an acre or two, and is 
almost sure to be covered with birds. Oh, the glorious 
eagerness of that minute! The delicious sensation of im- 
patience to seeat once the birds we almost know are there. 
The boat moves out from behind the tule that has hidden it 
and we take in at a glance the whole space. What a beating 
of wings and feet on the water. What a whistling and 
frantic endeavor to get out of harm’s way. How those wings 
pound the air. Quick, fire! We give them four barrels of 
No. 5and pick up seven widgeons, three mallards and twoteal. 
Not so bad, even though there were so many to shoot at. 
We turn about now, get a duck or two as we scull back to 
the main slough, and then go on our way, till, reaching other 
branches or small creeks, we shoot them up and down with 

| varying success. 

The geeze up toward the wheat-fields come down to the 
edge of the marsh all making a tremendous racket, for all 
the world like the shoutings of a whole school full of boys 
let out at recess. We scull up toward them, run the boat’s 
bow on to the bank that is here free from tule, jump quickly 
ashore, and a3 the geese rise, give them a double shet; but 
the distance is great and the shot small, and we get but two. 
Did you ever hear the horrible din that ten thousand 
frightened geese make? We do not exaggera‘e in the 
slightest degree when we insist that there rose from the 
ground before us at least this number. These flocks are 
famous for size; and the farmers who have wheat ranches 
adjoining the marshes employ men to defend thecrops against 
the terrible destructiveness of thc se birds. 

Before finishing up the day we took a turn at the snipe. 











FORES: AND STREAM. 


The only birds we started were what are here known as 
English snipe. They are not quite so large asthe Eastern 
bird so called, but very similar in appearance. They jump 
up one at a time, and fly but a short distance, and when the 
day is favorable, onenced not hunt over more than five or six 
acres to secure a bag. 

When we came to determine the result of our day’s sport 
we found that we had seventy ducks including mallard, 
widgeon, teal, sprig and canvas-backs, two geese and 
twenty-one snipe. 
was not unusual. 
quantity for every day’s shooting the season through. 


Mallards can now be bought in San Francisco markets for 


$2.50 per dozen ; teal, $1; sprig-tail, $1.25; widgeon, $1; 
canvas-backs, $3.25; quail, 85 cents, etc. 

certainly point to an over-supply of birds. 
seeking for a hunting ground where game is never wanting, 


that is accessible and free from the discomforts of winter 
We are a long way off, and 
it costs much time and money to get to us, but never will a 
lover of sport in the field regret having crossed the country to 


cold, this is the place to select. 


pitch tent with us. E. B. C. 
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FLORIDA SHOOTING. 


SanForD, Fla., Jan. 19. 


Eight miles from here up the St. Johns the ducks, chiefly 
I have gone 


widgeon and coots, are found in large numbers. 
to the grounds several times, and always got a few birds; 
though, having no decoys, have made no large bags. 


Toward dusk and in early morning the birds are constantly 


flying, and the possibilities of making iarge bags seem fair. 
The last time I went up the river I took blankets and camped 
in the large Speir grove on the bank of theriver. This grove, 
with its large orange trees and clean, dry ground makes a fine 
spot to spend the night, and in the morning one can start out 
fresh and rested to try the ducks. —, 

When I started out in the morning I came across a small 
flock of coots and tried the effects of a thread-wound car- 
tridge at one hundred yards. Result: Three coots—one 
minus his head, which I found several feet from his body. 
The next time I fired was at a flock of curlew sitting on the 
bank about ninety yards away. The distance was too long 
for an ordinary cartridge, so I again shot a thread-wound, 
but it mangled the bird dreadfully. Should think they could 
be used at deer with success. Has any one tried it? 

Three days ago I was after quail, when my pointer stopped 
near a bunch of grass, when, to my horror, I saw a large 
rattlesnake coiled and ready to strike the dog. I fired imme- 
diately avd hit the snake about a couple of feet from his tail; 
the charge of shot passed so near the dog’s head that he 
seemed stunned for a second and the snake’s head vibrated as 
if to strike, so I shot again and blew off its head. I had just 
counted the rattles on the monster’s tail—there were eleven 
rattles and a. button—when I heard something crawling 
through the grass and saw another rattler approaching, which 
Ishot. This one was not es large, having six rattles and a 
button. In quail sbooting here it behooves one to use one 
eye in looking for snakes ; keep the other on the dog’s move- 
ments and walk by faith. 

I understand that all the game laws for Florida bave been 
repealed, and that there is now no restriction on any kind of 
shooting. Am I correct? TRUMP. 

[ Yes. ] 


- a a -s 
ARKANSAS TRAPPERS. 





Camp on LITTLE Rep River,’ 
Jan’y 10th, 1882. , 

Stimulated by an inordinate desire of experiencing wood- 
craft in its wider sense, Chas. E. Confurr, Joe McCluskey 
and J. Smith Stimmel, of Greene county, Ohio, left their homes 
early in November for a winter’s campaign in White River 
swamp. Being unacquainted with the nature of the country, 
they required several weeks to gain any knowledge of the 
best localities, therefore their trapping operations have been 
somewhat limited, still both sport and catch have been en- 
tirely satisfactory. It was not until early in December that 
it was the writer’s good fortune to join the ‘‘ jolly trio.” 

From close observations, I must say that ’coon and mink, 
the principal trapping here, are scarcer than the best trappers 
have known for several years, from the fact we suppose that 
the acorn crop is almost a total failure. But what varmints 
are captured are very fat—making our supposition less pro- 
bable. Signs also show they have emigrated eastward, but in 
next month we anticipate a fair catch. 

Practical trapping has the same basis as any other busi- 
ness. One cannot make good success at it unless favorable 
opportunities are at hand, hence the amateur should not 
imagine too much in the catch, nor paint camp life in too 
bright colors. None but the genuine sportsman can find 
pleasure in camp life for an entire season. The ‘‘ Arkansas 
trappers” are beyond a doubt natural woodsmen, for they 
apparently can extract every particle of pleasure in camping 
and its appendages. Lengthy tramps, perhaps carrying a 
venison, a pack of fars, or any load that it may fall to our 
lot to carry, serve only to give impetus to our weary steps, 
or relish to a dinner of boiled beans, roast ’coon, hot coffee, 
‘““ sow belly,” etc. We enjoy fine sport, deer bunting, when 
our *‘run ” of traps do not require our entire attention, fre- 
quently seeing ten and fourteen each day. I do not mean 
toat that number is brought intu camp, but we have venison 
sufficient to supply our larder, and several pairs of antlers, 
of which any buck would feel proud, ornament the ridge 
pole of our tent. Whether or not gun wads increase in 
value from ten cents to one dollar, more similar ornaments 
shall occupy like positicns. 

Our operations in the future will be confined to the vicinity 
of the mouth of this river, which is the best trapping section 
in this section, as it is in the wilderness. Perhaps our 
camp will not be as attractive to the near citizens. We shall 
have a chain of some thirteen lakes to trap, a good locality 
for deer and the heavy cane brakes for bear. Then we shall 
expect to send extraordinary reports of trapping and bunting, 
and prebably ao account of an exciting bear hunt. J, Lee 
Smedley, a practical trapper and fur dealer, Dugdale, Pa., 
will join us shortly for huntinyz and trapping for several 
weeks. He comes down solely for sport. 

One of our party has killed a gray eagle measuring 7 feet 
8 inches from tip to tip of wings whenspread. This was the 
largest bird any of the party had ever seen, and in conse- 
quence each one has a part of the bird as a curiosity. 

The weather this season has been very mild, which has a 
tendency to depreciate value of furs. 

Watter D. Curpress. 


he quantity seems large, but our success 
We have friends who average above this 


These figures 
If you are 














(January 26, 1882. 



























GAME IN OREGON:! 





Evaegne Ciry, Or., Jan. 6, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Owing to long-continued and heavy rains this fall our 
sportsmen have spent Jess time than usual among the fowls. 
On the prairies, in the stubbles and through the marshes there 
are countless thousands of mallards, teals, sprig-tails and 
widgeons. Decoys, sink boats and like contrivances for the 
slaughter of ducks are unknown, yet a great many are shot 
at fly-ways as the ducks pass to and fro from their feeding 
places. Canada geese and snow geese are not so plentiful as 
earlier in the fall, but still afford fair shooting Feeding 
altogether on grain they became very fat. Snipe shooting is 
poor, as all the meadows are overfiown and probably will 
not be first-class till epring. Hundreds then may be shot in 
a day on the green flats a few miles from town. 

Ruffed grouse are pretty well thinned out near by, but back 
in the sparsely settled districts they are plentiful and fifty a 
day to a single gun may be bagged. Not one out of a hun- 
dred of these birds killed are shot on the wing, but with 
the aid of a small dog of doubtful pedigree they are treed and 
potted, sometimes several off the same tree or busb. 

The past season wasa +vrv favorable one for our only kind 
of quail—the mountain quail. As they are shy and general- 
ly found in thick cover, very few are shot, yet dozens of 
them are trapped and sold.. Should any one wish to try 
the experiment of transplanting these beautiful birds to the 
Kast. they would find no trouble in obtaining a good start of 
quails at a low price. 

In the mountains, deer are being slaughtered by hundreds, 
in many cases solely for their hides. Already, where herds 
of the white-tail could once be seen, they are now extermi- 
nated, and unless the legislature passes suilable and strict 
laws, deer hunting in this State will be a sport of the past. 

I wa3 out shooting one day last week and got eleven ducks 
and geese. With a full choke Fox gun, one goose was per- 
forated with 36 No. 4 shot while passing low over hea. 

J. 8. 


a 
A DEER CHASE ON LOOKOUL MOUNTAIN. 





CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 

HR you been sitting on the binff at Rock City, on 

the brow of Lookout Mountain (which, by the way, 
is a ‘* park” now), last Weduesday, you would have heard 
some very pretty music made by nine hounds after a four- 
year old buck. The deer had been caught previously and 
allowed to recuperate his strength and evergies, when it was 
published far and wide among lovers of such sport that he 
would be turned loose at Hawkins’ Spring, and everybody 
and his dogs were invited. At the appointed time there as- 
sembled some twenty or twenty-five gentlemen, a few of 
whom brought the best dogs of their picks. Joe Dubbs 
brought four “either of which could catch him ;” Frank 
Ciuichficld, two; El Taliy, one; Tom Bradley, one, and 
two other gentlemen one each. 

When all was ready the buck was driven out of the ‘‘park” 
at the end of a lane, some seventy-five yards from where the 
dogs were held; and Mr. Hawkins shouted, ‘‘Let ’em 
loose.” Dobbs’ Lead got a sight of the deer and was off 
after him in a jiffy. Crutchfield beld his dogs longer, say- 
ing, ‘‘I want to give Dobbs’ dogs a good start.” Lead 
seemed to understand that the buck was circling around the 
field, and endeavored to head him off. He thus gained 
about fifty yards the start of the rest of the pack. Crutch- 
field’s dogs took the trail, not having had a sight, and were 
off—all being lost to sight but notto sound. We started to 
follow, but perceiving the circle that was being run, retraced 
our steps and waited at the other endof the lane. Here they 
come in full cry, Dobbs’ Lead still ahead, closely pressed 
by Crutchfield’s Fan. It wis a glorious sight, and the 
soul of every man present seemed to have entered into the 
sport, for not a sound could be heard but the cry of the 
dogs and an occasional halloo from Dobbs or Crutchfield, who 
followed the hounds, Just as they crossed the road up came 
Tom Bacon with his pack, all tied, but with heads up and 
ears well forward. They showed their eagerness to ‘‘ go in.” 
Upon being questioned as to why he did not ‘‘put them in,” 
Bacon quietly replied that ‘‘some folks say Dobbs’ dogs ki!l 
sheep, and I won’t run with him.” After about two hours’ 
run, during which the dogs became scattered over several 
miles, some being faster than others, but still giving good 
music, the deer took the creek, which, from recent rains, 
had become flooded, and the dogs gave up, all except Crutch- 
field’s Guess and Talley’s Muse. Soon after crossing the 
creek Guess overtook him and caught hold of the ham, 
checking him so that Muse caught at the thioat, but seized a 
piece of flannel instead of the hide. Guess let go his hold to 
go to the help of Muse, when her hold on the flannel broke 
loose and off went the buck into a lane, down the lane, over 
the fence into Martin’s yard, where he was again caught by 
two cursin the yard. ‘They were beaten off, as were also 
Guess and Muse, and it was found that the deer wasn’t at all 
hurt, but only scratched ; so he was taken back to the park ; 
and when he gets over this one we will have another chase 
out of him. 

The deer seem a!l to be leaving the mountains and flocking 
into the valleys, and in one or two instances they have taken 
up with the cattle in pastures in sight of farm houses. About 
three weeks since I saw one quietly grazing with sheep 
within a hundred feet of the fence. Another was killed 
with clubs by a party who were fishiag about three miles 
above town while it was crossing the river; and on yes- 
terday I received word from a friend across the river, within 
sight of town, that a fine buck had been seen for two or 
three days successively in his pasture, and that he wanted 
me to bring over my dogs. How do you account for their 
becoming so tame? It isnot from want of mast, I reckon, 
for the winter has been very mild, and atthis time the grass 
is as green as in spring, an many of the trees are budding. 

Do foxes ever take water! Have heard divers and sundry 
opinions, but would like to hear some facts. 

I. C. Loror. 


| It is nct an unusual thing for a pursued fox to take to the 
water. We recall several such instances that have come 
under our own observation. We should like to bear from 
Col. Tucker on this point. Another favorite strategem of 
the fox, when pursued in winter, is to lead his pursuers on 
to the thinnest kind of ice, over which he can skim in safety, 
but which will not bear the weight of the dogs. Atsuch 
times Reynard always mukes for the ragged edye of an dir- 


hole, and many a ducking has‘he given the hounds in this 


way. We Bnaw of some instances in which valuable hounds 
have gone under the ice and been lost in this way. ] 


/ 
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WING-SHOUTING VERSUS GROUND SHOOTING. 


New York, January 21. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 


‘Fhis controversy as to whether it is proper to shoot a sit- 
ting grouse or not will probably never be brought to an end. 
I am acquainted with a great many men who would scorn 
to shoot a quail or woodcock, if the bird was not upon the 
wing ; but who would not hesitate to shoot a grouse upon 
the ground. On the other hand, I know sportsmen to whom 


a grouse so killed would be an albatross about the neck. 


A certain number of men will never consent to lose caste 
by shooting any game bird that is not flying, while others 
will allow their color-line to shade off into the dusky by mak- 


ing an exception of the ruffed grouse. 
Then there are the boys to be considered. How well do 


remember the happy days of childhood when most of my 
hours were spent in the woods, and when the birds and ani- 
mals and fishes and plants seemed to be the only things in 


the whole world worthy of any thought. 


1 knew just where to find the old partridge’s nest in early 
May on the warm sunny hillside among the sprouts and juni- 
pers. How often I have watched the mother bird in her 
nest ; and when she skurried away I would stretch myself at 
full length by her treasures and with my head between my 
little hands would gaze eagerly at the eight or ten buff-co! 
ored eggs and ponder over their contents, and think of what 
they would bring forth, When my visits to the nest were 
frequent, I used to imagine that the old bird grew tamer and 


that she knew better than to be afraid. 


After the little downy chicks were hatched I could always 
If they were not down by the spring brook, 
where the fox-grapes and skuvk-cabbages and bellebores 
grew, they were up along the old fence among the ccdars 
and cat-briers, er they were in the pastures among the huckle- 
At any rate they had favorite resorts and I 


find the brood. 


berry bushes. 
always knew where those resorts were. 


When the autumn dvys drew near and the birds had grown 
I used to lug out ihe old gun, and while hunting I sser game 
my heart would beat fast as I penetrated the haunts of the 
The o!d gun was long and heavy and it bal- 
anced like an armful of oars; and I was too little and too 


partridges. 


anxious to be steady. 


When afier much patient watching I happened to see one 
of my partridges upon the ground before he flew, I nervously 
set the ponderous hammer back and poking the long barrel 
through the tangling branches, and trembling more than I 
ever have since in the presence of much larger game I would 


pull hurriedly on the trigger. 
Why wouldn’t that trigger hurry up ? 


without a feather touched. 


The Oreads and Dryads only knew where those shot went 


to. 
Later in the season I used to set twitch-ups for the rabbits, 
and the two or three ancient family steel traps for muskrats, 
and snares for the partridges. 
I would visit those snares, and every time that I approached 
them, with bated breath I peered through the bushes to see 
if there was ‘“‘onein.” When frcm a distance part of the 
snare fence could be seen all knocked out of shape and the 
dried leaves scattered about in confusion, I would eagerly 
rush to the dead partridge that lay in their midst, and pulling 
from his neck the only mortal coil which le could not shuffle 
off, 1 would take the bird in my lap and. stroke his feathers 
one by one, lift up his closed eyelids and look at the hazel 
eyes, bright even in death, spread his feet out in my hand 
and rub his soft breast against my cheek. It seemed to be 
too good to be true; life was overfiowing with happiness. 
The robins and red squirrels and othir staple game would 
fade into insignificance for the time being, aud the partridge 
brought a pleasure keener than most mortals ever experience. 

But years have rolled by, and the snare and the old single. 
barrel are things of the past. I have owned many a fine gun 
and hunted many a fine setter or pointer ‘‘in fardistant 
States,” and the days spent in the woods with dog and gun 
are enjoyed even now with a boyish enthusiasm. It is 
many years since I have shot at a sitting game bird, and it 
will be a great many more before I doit again. There isa 
grand feeling of pride in being able to kill the “hurtling 
grouse” as he dashes forth from the brush in front of the 
well-trained setter; and a pleasure that would be marred by 
the presence of a murdered bird in the game pocket. 

Some of your correspondents are skeptical about the exist- 
ence of sportsmen who delight in havirg a ruffed grouse do 
his very worst when he bursts away through th: thicket, but 
your humble servant is one of the number who does enjoy 
such shooting the best. A few of my friends will te!l you 
that I am a dead shot, but the aforesaid friends are enthu:ias- 
tic persons who only look at the bag of birds after a day’s 
shooting and do not count the empty shells. There is an in- 
teresting story in many of these empty shell, and I would 
prefer that it remain untold. 

In your last issue ‘*Octo” says that of fifty-four flying 
sbots at grouse he has killed sixteen, and when I can beat 
that score — shooting day in, day out—I shall besure to tell of it. 
I have counted shells often enough to know what it means. 
There bave been days when eight or ten empty shells repre- 
sent half a-dozen ruffed grouse in the bag; and there have 
been other days when the same number of shel!s would indi- 
cate only a bird still in the future. Ican show you men, 
though, who can and do average one bird to every tw shots, 
but they are market shooters, who pick out only the fairest 
chance, and thereby save an ammunition bill. ‘‘Octo” proba- 
bly shoots at all of the birds that rise within range, and so do 
I, and ten to one we have the most fun. ‘Octo,” I’m sorry 
that you killed those two sitting birds. If you can keep up 
your average cn wing shots come over to our side of the 
fence and your virtue will be its own reward. 

Marx West. 
+o 

MiomiGan—Essexville, Bay Co., Jan. 1§82.—Zditor 
Forest and Stream: Though game is by no meins abundant 
in this locality , yet it affords me pleasure to report to you 
that quail, and especia!ly duck shooting, has been quite 
brisk the past season. As it is now unlawful to shoot quail 
and ruffed grouse, sportsmen are turning their attention to 
rabbits and squirrels. The latter sport will be anything but 
agreeable, owing to the scarcity of any larger species of 
squirrel than the nimble little red squirrel and chickaree. 
The gray, fox, and black squirrel are seldom met with in 
this section. A few years ago these litile inhabitants of the 
* forest were numerous here, but scarcity of food and rapid 
rowth of civilization have driven them away.—Lamont E. 
SIOHARDSON. 





T could feei it pull 
and pull and pull and then my stubby finger would take a 
fresh grip and draw with a vengeance, and through the smoke 
from the explosion I used to see the bird go whirring away 


How anxiously and how cften 
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MY FIRST WILD GOOSE. 





criticism in this respect, should be rejected at once. Next 
to safety, accuracy should be investigated, and this opens 
volumes of theories practical, valuable and otherwise. For 
sporting purposes the gauge sight, degrees of elevation, and 
allthe valuable lore of the range are nearly useless, the 
rough and ready work of the field demanding a gun stripped 
of holiday“stlire that shall send the leaden missile killingly 
close to a straight lineover the necessarily unknowa distance. 
It must be able to cut the head of a grouse as certainly at 
twenty yards as to penetrate the vitals of a deer at two hun- 
dred yards. It must be able to strike with sufficient violence 
to almost preclude the possibility of a noble animal’s being 
able to crawl away and die unrecovered or a dangerous ani- 
mal attacking the pursuer. 

There should be no doubt about the ability to accomplish 
these ends, or else the weapon fails to fulfill its mission and 
should be discarded. Simplicity and durability may or may 
not be synonymous terms when applied to a breech-loading 
system, asa moderate increase of parts may relieve those in 
use sufficiently to enhance durability, yet a multiplicity of 
parts must in a certain degree increase liability to disarrange- 
ment and irregularity in action, and consequently should be 
avoided. 

Simplicity increases wonderfully in prominence as the 
distance from gun stores and repair shops increases, and the i 
elements of uncertainty always hover about the remote ; 
camp Of the sportsman, He suddenly awakens to a new 
sensation, he handles his rifle with increasing care and solici- 
tude, notes any irregularities in the action, oils up the work- 
ing parts, and sometimes not a little nervously ponders over 
the complicated mechanism that is so necessary a factor in 
his sport. Hesees visions, and sometimes dreams of the 
loss of his rare anticipated opportunities should an insignifi- 
cant spring or a single screw fail to perform its mission. 
For this reason alone there is not sufficient merit in the pos- 
sibility of complicated construction to sacrifice the proba- 
bilities that constitute the sole foundation of legitimate and 
satisfactory sports. The possibilities are attainable seldom 
or never in a life time; they live and have their existence in 
legends and dreams. A rifle that will safely and effectively 
meet the probabilities of sport is the most satisfactory com- 
panion, and rapidity is not among the prominent factors to 
secure this. 

Again, it may be questioned whether the magazine system 
applied to sporting rifles 1s not pernicious in its tendency, 
and whether conservative sportsmen should encourage their 
use in the face of such earnest work as there is being done 
in the way of preservation and propagation of game. Ihave 
in mind a communication that appeared in these columns 
some time since from a prominent sportsman, wherein he re- 
corded for us the crowning glory of his rifle in the following 
language: ‘‘ I was enabled to kill several deer out of a band 
jumping up suddenly before me.” 

I know of but asingle word in all the sportsman’s nomen- 
clature to apply to a man that sends a shower of balls froma 
magazine gun after a band of frightened deer, maiming and 
tearing many that cannot possibly be recovered. It matters 
not whether the echoes of destruction died away among the 
remote c!iffs of the Sierras or the sand hil!s of Dakota, or 
whether the work was accomplished by a disciple of the 
cross, a defender of the flag or a scion of titled nobility, the 
perpetrator can cc*upy but one place in the memory of con- 
scientious sportsmen 

A recent correspondent bas built for us the rifle of the 
future, and while I may not fully indorse his model, nor 
live to see the millennium, I have an abiding faith in the good 
judgment of American sportsmen, and that in the near 
future the coming rifle will be stripped of much that has 
made the rifle of the period temporarily popular. I don’t 
believe it will bea weapon encumbered with the necessary 
appliances to ** put numerous consecutive shots in the same 
ball hole at fifty yards,” neither will it be necessary to have 
a ‘‘ram-rod attachment for either the man or the gun.” 

I do believe it will be safe, simple and effective, and will 
cover the sporting range with reasonable sccuracy and 
deadly effect, and that the sportsmen who handle it will not 
need twenty shots % fninute to satisfy their killing propensi- 
ties. : Mutts. 
——_————_ > +>” 


BREECH AND MUZZLE. 


FrostsurG, Md., Jan. 16, 1882. 

Editor Foi est and Stream : 

The'discussion cf the ‘‘ muzzle-loader vs. the breech-loader,” 
involving the question of superior accuracy, is an interesting 
one, and will doubtless bring out some valuable hints, of one 
of which I will here speak. Mr. Arthur Baker, of this place, 
purchased about a year ago a breech-loading rifle .38 calibre, 
centre fire, and not being satisfied with its work, made a ; 
long ball according to his own notion. This ball has three 
rings near the front, leaving just room enough for a short- 
rounded end, and the rear or shell portion of the ball is 
smooth. By this process the ball is enabled to take hold of 
the grooves before the rifle is discharged, being pushed home 
gently by the pressure of the breech-block. 

I think his gun is quite as accurate under his plan as any 
muzzle-loader ever made. 

Is the rifling in the various breech-loaders of the day 
adapted to patched balls, loaded from the muzzle ? 

C. W. O. 


Wesrerzy, R. L., Jan. 20, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have watched your columns closely since October 1s: for 
an answer to ‘‘Iron Ramrod’s” letter, contained in your 
issue of that date. T. S. Van Dyke’s letter in Forest anp 
Stream of January 12:h is interesting and instructive, but it 
does not answer Iron Ramrod’s query, that Ican see, and I 
think it would create a false impression in the mind of a 
reader not familiar with the subject. As 1 unders‘'and him, i 
he means to say that any bre: ch-loader when tested as Iron ; 
Ramrod tested his is liable to produce similar results, allow 
ing ‘‘no fault with the factory ammunition.” 

lf this is true. would the breech-loading rifle be found in 
the market in 1882? 

If the superiority of muzzle-loading is thus easily demon- 
s'rated, would any of our expert riflemen load their rifles at 
the breech to-day? Are they sacrificing accuracy for con- 
venience ? 

After years of discussion and exhaustive experimenting 
the breech-loading rifle still holds its own. I think this fact 
alone proves that the bri ech-loader, as fonnd in the hands of 
the best riflemen to-day, is either fully up to the standard of 
the best muzzle-loaders, in point of accu'acy, or £0 near to 
it, that the difference cannot be clearly shown. 

I confess niyself completely at a loss to account for the re- 
markable performance of ‘‘Iron Ramrod’s” rifle. Out of 
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T was a bitter cold day in March, wind blowing a gale 
from the northwest, clipping the tops from the waves 
and dashing them in sleety showers over us, as we lay in the 
blind. All along the edges of the bog the ice was making 
fast ; and we shivered as the ever-increasing blasts threatened 
to tear away our frail rampart of sedge grass. A spring 
blind is ‘not the comfortable concern that you can have for 
autumn-gunning, as the tall sedge then standiog will enable 
you to build quite a grass wall around to break the wind 
without making it too conspicuous, but after winter-storms 
when everything is beaten flat, you have to do with very 
little cover and keep close to avoid exciting the suspicions of 
the already wary fowl. We had fourteen live decoys out, 
each with a hopple on its feet, tethered with about six feet 
of stout cord to a peg firmly driven into the sand. Poor 
devils! thought I (as 1 watched them, standing in the shallow 
water, heads to the wind and unconcernedly preening them- 
selves), I can’t imagine how you stand this weather. At 
that time I was not aware that Anser canadensis is one of 
our most hardy friends, and that the more blustering and 
colder the day the more they will fly. An occasional gabble 
at a passing bunch of fowl showed that our decoys were on 
hand for business, but most of the passing birds were 
travelers, not to be coaxed into delaying their flight, well 
knowing, I have no doubt, that delays are sometimes 
dangerous. An occasional black duck was brought to bag, 
having yielded to the attractions of a flock of about a dozen 
of their wooden fac-similies that we had set out. 

Shinnecoek Lighthouse loomed up cold and gray, way 
down over the rough water of the bay, and as we were 
looking that way we spied two geese slowly forging up 
against the wind, low down, clcse to the surface. Their line 
of flight was such as to carry th: m by out of shot, unless our 
decoys coulddraw them up. Why the mischief don’t the old 
boob:es honk? Are they going to fail us at the critical 
moment, after fussing all the morning? No, by George! 
there goes the old gander honk, honk, honk, honk, followed 
by the whole gang, and such a chorus as they sent up made 
our blood tingle with eagerness. The wild birds were al- 
most abreast of us, but on hearing this great clamor im- 
mediately swerved, and setting their wings, came scaling in 
toward us, honking with delightful energy as they rapidly 
approached. Was I excitel? Well (as the boys say), ‘‘I 
should smile!” I had never pulled a trigger at a wild goose 
up to that time, and there I was flat on my back not daring 
to move hand or foot for fear of spoiling the little game, re- 
lying on ‘*‘ Brunt,” who was my companion on that memor- 
able day, to advise me how things were going, speaking in 
a quiet voice, his low tones served to add to my already in. 
tense exci‘ement until I fairly shook. ‘‘Are you ready, 
Billy?” says Bront; ‘‘they’ve lit just outside the decoys and 
a little to the right.” ‘‘1 can’t hold ber straight to save my 
neck, Brunt.” ‘‘ You’ve got to; they look suspicicus al- 
ready,” was his reply. ‘‘Go it, then,” and we both sat up. 
Every decoy we had rose with the wild birds as they juniped, 
flopped to the end of their tethers and ignominiously sub- 
sided with a tremendous splash. With rapid sweeps of their 
broad wings our game was on the leave, rapidly falling off 
before the wind. Being to windward, I took the leader. As I 
felt the butt on my shoulder I braced for all I was worth, 
and covered that clegant bird (I can see him now) as well as 
I could under the circumstances. We both let go on the in- 
stant, and by jingo! I got him; downed him as dead as a 
stone, Brunt taking his mate You who have been there can 

sympathize with me as I waded out and clutched him, know- 
ing that mine was the first human hand that had ever grasped 
that glossy plumage. We made a nice bag that day, but that 
first goose was just the very biggest kind of a thing. Memory 
has a bright spot which freshens up when I[ think of old 
Shinnecock, and the day I brought down my first wild goose. 
Bay Ringe. 
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SPORTING RIFLES. 














Fonp pu Lao, Mich. 

ODERN breech-loading rifle systems have brought for- 

WM ward so many improvements that during the period 

ihey have been in use competition and erroneous theories have 
compromised merit by misapplication. 

The military and long-range systems and their theories 
have been adopted for spurting purpose without reference to 
appropriateness. The short twist and heavy projectiles, have 
produced marvelous results in range work over known dis- 
tances, and the magazine guns have practically, for attack or 
defense, transformed acompany into a regiment. In adopt- 
ing a system for sporting purposes the qualities that are es- 
sential in a long-range or military system may become not 
only unserviceable but obj. ctionable. 

Tbe heavy projectile and short twist of the long-range re- 
duces speed and sacrifices flat trajectory,-the prominent 
quality for unknown distances. Again, the disabling quali- 
ties of the repeater that are as valuable in military use, as 
fatal effects, are objectionable elements in a sporting r fle, 
where wounding and partially disabling shots have nothing 
satisfactory or sportsman. like to recommend them. 

For more than a quarter of a century I have carried the 
rifie, and have tested quite to my satisfaction the diffcrent 
prominent American breech-loaders, and recent years’ ex- 
perience have tended to confirm present convictions. 1 offer 
this much as an apology for occupying space for the fol- 
lowing opinions, that have materially aided me in securing 
Sitisfactory results, and I am sure they are not derogatory 
to conservative practices. 

The essential quahties of a perfect sporting rifie may be 
classed in the following order of prominence—safety, accur- 
acy, simplicity and durability; and I would not compromise 
avy of these qualities to secure rapidity, as any modern single 
breech-loader is sufficiently fast to meet all the requirements 
of legitimate sport Five or three shots in a minute can be 
fired and give better results than can be obtained from twen- 
ty, a3 with one s! ot properly delivered the remainder will do 
more harm than ¢00d. 

As a rule, rapidity compromises accuracy, and when car- 
ried to extremes in rifle shooting will beget uncertainty to 
such a degree as to quite unfit the rifleman for creditable 
work when a single or limited number of shots are to be 
fired. Especially is it true in deer stalking that the careful 
shot makes a better score, secures cleaner and more whole- 
some meat, and is generally the man of the. party to be better 
satistied with’ the results of the day’s sport than the one who 
relies on speed and his magazine and blazes away as long as 
there is a shell left or a tal in sight. 

The paramount quality first, last and alwaysis safety, and 
any system, however complete, that is not absolutely above 
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twenty shots (breech-loading) only thirteen were where they 
ought to be; one goes three in. to* the left, three two in. 


high, and the other three not quite so bad. 


I cannot think with Mr. Van Dyke that there was ‘‘no 
fault with the rifle, no fault with the factory ammunition.” 
One or the other or both must have been wrong somewhere. 
If both were without fault, this wild shooting at such a short 
distance could not, in my opinion, be caused simply by the 
bullets being delivered with their axis at a slight angle to the 


axis of the barrel. 


Too much grease on the bullets will frequently cause un- 
even shooting, particularly in cold weather. The standard 
fixed ammunition dves not always fit all rifles alike. The No. 
1 buckshot with patch might bave fitted the bore just right, 
while some of the conical bullets might not have been large 
enough to receive any impress from the lands, thus going out 
without revolving. However it may have been in this par- 
ticular case I am confident of this: I can take any one of five 
or six different makes of rifles, 32 cal., 830in. barrel, and with 
standard fixed ammunition made by the W. R. A. Co., place 
95 out of 100 shots inside of a ring, three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, at 25 yards, loading at breech and firing 
from immovable rest. The other five shots will go within 


an inch of the centre of the other shots. . E. M. 


CAUSE OF A PREMATURE EXPLOSION. 








SoMERVILLE, Mass., Jan. 2, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream : 


I have a few words that I would like to say about gun ac- 
cidents. Not about the idiots who ‘‘didn’t know it was 
loaded,” nor the one who was careiess witb firearms. But 
there are ‘instances where accidents are seemingly unayoid- 
able, and I once came near being a victim of such a one. An 
old sportsman—and a good one, too—with whom I used to 
hunt once said to me, ‘* Talk about gun accidents; I tell you 
its all carelessness. A gun never goes off without some 
cause or other; and a man who gets hurt with one is a care- 
less fellow, to say the least.” This I always supposed to be 
true, and, as I have always made some pretentions to care- 
fulness in handling firearms, have never had a premature dis- 


charge. 


But to the story. Early in September last a trusty com- 
panion, whom I shall ca'l Jack, and your humble servant, 
started for New Hampshire for the purpose of gathering in a 
few birds and havinga good time generally. We stopped 
with an old man who lived alone on a farm away from 
“town” about three miles. One morning Jack and I had 
been out to try the grouse. We had been out perhaps an 
hour or so when it began to rain and we went back. We 
had just reached the house when it commenced to rain in 
good earnest, and as we were wet Jack neglected to remove 
his charge before he entered the house. I was wiping out 
my right barrel and Jack had his gun laid across his knees 
and was wiping the outside of the barrels when there was a 
deafening report and the room was filled with smoke, glass 
rattled from the window and things seemed lively for an in- 
stant. ‘‘Jack, are you hurt?” I exclaimed. ‘‘No,” he 
replied. ‘‘Then what on earth isthe matter?” ‘I don’t 


know,” said he; ‘‘only the gun went off in my hands.” 
Jack declared that it was at half-cock and, asi knew him to 
be a man of truth, I was at a Joss to account for the accident. 
‘* Will the guo go at half-cock ?” asked I. “Try it.” Jack 


half-cocked it and could not pull it off. I tried, with the 


same result. 


Here was a pretty mess of it; a hole through the door and 
beyond, in the next room, a window smashed, and, worst of 


al], a gun that would ‘‘go off” without a cause. I was not 
satisfied; I wanted to know the reason why that explosion 
occurred, and I went to work to find out, if possible, the rea- 
son. Upon examination I found that the rear or left-hand 
trigger was a little too long, and just touched the guard, so 
that when the hammer was raised the trigger could not get 
forward enough to let the ‘‘sear” catch properly and, conse- 
quently, down went the hammer and the exp'osion followed. 
We removed the guard and filed off the end of the trigger and 
it was all right. Now, this gun was not an old, worn out 
thing ; it was not one of the pot-metal guns that are sold for 
two or three dollars. It was purchased just before we 
started and bran new; it was made by one of the best-known 
English gunmakers, and 1 fel‘ that it was no better than 
criminal carelessness on the part of the workmen to let a gun 
away from the factory in a such dangerous condition.’ So 
would advise all men who own or handle guns to look and 
see if the triggers clear the guards all right, and this precau- 
tion may save some one a limb and possiblya life. If the 
gun had been made with rebounding locks such an accident 
would never happen. Too much cannot be said in favor of 
rebounding locks, as far as safety is concerned; and, it I 
could not have them replaced, I would not have them re- 
moved from my guns for the full value of the arms, for I 
consider the rebounding lock safe, and safety is something 
that Iaim at. The older I grow the more afraid I am of my 


D. 
e'The old gentleman that we stopped with was away from 
the house at the time of the accident, but the ‘‘ good-natured 
old soul” took a common sense view of it, and we had no 
trouble in fixing the damage with him. 

I would add, in conclusion, that I never saw ruffed grouse 
so scarce as they were then. We were up there a week and 
killed only two, and they were young ones and “‘ poor as 
crows.” This was at Hancock, N. H. 

We had some fun with hedge hogs, and, as Jack had never 
seen one before, it was amusement for him to send a charge 
of No. 4 Newcastle shot at them and see the quills fly. We 
killed seven while we were there. Iron Ramnop. 

+O 


Tue Cayuga Country Law—Cortlandt, N. Y.,Jan. 1882. 
—The restriction placed over sportsmen forbidding the shoot- 
ing of ruffed grouse and juail in Cayuga county for the term 
of three years has been repesled. It proved too much of a 
luxury to hunters that disregarded all game laws, besides an 


-aggravation to the founders. Can the supervisors pass a 


special act in regard to this matter when it is provided for in 
the Siate game laws ?—‘‘ Mia.” [Sec. 37 of the law provides: 
**Tt shall be lawful for the boards of supervisors of any 
county, at their annual meeting, to make any regulations or 
ordinances protecting other birds, fish, or game, than those 
mentioned in this act ; and also for the further protection of 
such birds, fish, or game as are in this act mentioned, except 
wild deer, and to this end to prohibit hunting or fishing in 
particular localities or waters lying wholly within their re- 
spective counties for limited periods and during certain 
months of the year, and to prescribe punishments and penal- 
ties for the violation thereof, and adopt all necessary meas- 
ures for the enforcement of such punishments and collection 
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in the office of the clerk of the counry.”] 


sanguinary work by the crack 0’ day.— Alameda Argus. 


with the following comments: 


to prevent the decrease of game birds.” 


mento, Cal., Bee. 





Brass AND Paper SHeLts—Philadelphia, Jan. 7.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: As it seems to be generally admitted 
that brass shells are superior tv paper ones in the matter of 


penetration and pattern, it would be interesting to know pre- 
cisely what the percentage of gain is, and as Mr. Greener has 
probably fired as many experimental shots as any man in 
the world, will he give us the exact figures, taking as an 


example a9 to 10 ground 10 gauge gun, using as a uniform 
charge 44 drams powder and 1} oz. No. 4 shot, with 32 inch 
barrels and choke bore. Also will he state what the highest 


possible pattern is at 40 yards, using the above charge and 
No. 4 shot, soft or chilled. Another thing; would he advise 


the use of brass shells unless the fore end of the barrels are 
especially heavy to withstand the strain consequent upon 
driving No. 8 wads through them and quite likely Ely’s best 
or hardest felt. In other words, is there not great danger of 
the barrels bulging at the choke if wads are used two sizes 
sarger than the gauge of the gun, as would be the case in 
using brass shells. I would not be afraid of this using the 
Parker, Colt, or almost any American made gun, as they are 
left heavy at the muzzle with a view, I presume, to the dan- 
ger suggested, but with most of the English guns I could, 
though they will no doubt stand any wad the paper shell 
would take without bulging. For field shooting I regard 
brass sells as a first-class nuisance, but for duck shooting, 
or any shooting in fact where there is great exposure to 
dampness, they are par excellence and that they are superior 
to paper ones in penetration. I have no doubt, but just how 
much is a question I will ask.—Pinx Epes. 





Cotump1a County, West Winsted, Conn., Jan. 9, Hditor 
Forest and Stream: Three weeks ago I had the pleasure of a 
trip into Columbia county, N. Y., partly for sport with the 
partridge. On the way stayed over-night at Great Barring- 
ton, and had the pleasure of a talk with Mr C. H. Sage, a 
noted sportsman, and doubtless well-known to many of your 
readers. His dog ‘‘ Zac” isa beauty to look at—and doubt- 
less a grand field dog. Mr. Sageis a genial, pleasant man 
to meet. Partridge, in the region of East Chatham (where 
Mr. Granville Hills’ dog ‘‘ Tillie,” was unfortunately shot 
last fall,) are not so'plenty asin former years. Yet one, in 
a day’s tramp, by hard work, can put up twenty or thirty 
birds. I am fully converted tothe practice of using heavy 
shot, say 4’s or 6’s, in shooting grouse. Heretofore I have 
used 8's. These may kill in an open shot; and will, if you 
hold on the bird and shoot within a reasonable distance, but 
they won’t mow down a pine tree and then kill. I go on the 
principle of shooting at every bird that rises within gun- 
shot. It’s a poor shot that is afraid of missing. The grouse 
is the noblest game-bird in these parts. He's a royal fellow! 
I love to see one boil out of a cover in front of a dog, and 
then I love to empty both barrels at him, and then, perbaps, 
watch him go right on like an army with banners. You 
have the sport of hunting him up, seeing him boil and shoot- 
ing again. I also had the pleasure of visiting Hudson and 
some of the sportsmen there. If appearances go for any- 
thing, Hudson may be proud of her sportsmen. They are 
gentlemen. Mr. Granville Hills is the owner of as fine a 
pair of red Irish pups as one can find in a week’s travel. 
Daisy and Snap, 5-mo.’s old, out of Tillie by Max Wenzel’s 
Chief. It was #treat to see their intelligent and accurate 
performances. Quailin the region of Winsted, Conn., are 
not numerous, but the prospect for next fall is good. Very 
few have been killed.—Rxe@uLvs. 





Doageine Dezr.—Aaron Taylor, of the ‘‘Bog,” was ar- 
rested by Officer King, of this — on Wednesday of last 
week, upon a wariant issued by Justice Bugbee, charging 


of such penalties; and such regulations and ordinances shall 
be published in the papers of the county in which the session 
laws are published, and a certified copy thereof shall be filed 


Tue Hunters’ Train.—Last Sunday morning’s train on 
the South Pacific Coast Railroad consisted of four cars of 
hunters, all filled, including those who went up the evening 
previous, and all of whom returned on Sunday evening, 
amounting to nearly two hundred and fifty. Deburkation 
begins at Alvarado, and a few drop off at Newark and 
Mowry’s, but a large majority leave the cars at the draw 
bridges, and none go beyond Alviso. Those who go up to 
spend the night have had shanties erected near the road 
wherein they can comfortably lodge and be ready for their 


A gentleman connected with a leading Eastern sportsmen’s 
journal, and who is evidently familiar with the hunting 
grounds about San Francisco, sends us the above, in a letter, 


“Only think of it! two hundred and fifty pot-hunters, each 
armed with an old musket, a tin can of powder, a bottle of 
shot (and doubtless two bottles of whisky) let loose every 
Sunday during the winter to blaze away at every living 
thing, be it sand-peep, cat, hen, or whatever else may show 
itself within range of their gunshots. This is not exagger- 
ation, but a true sketch of the Sunday hunters seen in Cali- 
fornia. Remember, also, that this is only one of the dozen 
grounds near San Francisco that are thus overrun. Shooting 
should be stopped on Sunday. I do not put it on any other 
moral ground than that it is an easy and pretty effectual way 


Our friend is partly right and partly wrong. He is right, 
at least, in deprecating the helter-skelter style of shooting 
that such an army of wild hunters are apt to indulge in when 
they find themselves let loose upon the fields and marshes, 
Of course they cannot all be gentlemen, nor most of them 
likely to have much consideration for the rights of the coun- 
try people over whose lands they roam. But we doubt 
whether they kill so many ducks that the number will be 
noticeably depleted the following season. These birds are 
migratory, and each year’s new broods seem to be quite as 
numerous as the preceding one. The Alameda marshes are 
convenient to the metropolis, and so long as ‘‘the army” 
confines its operations to that section, comparatively little 
harm can be done. But we can readily understand how dis- 
astrous might be the result if this shotgun brigade, when it 
swarms, should happen to alight on a section frequented by 
the native quails. In that case we might well contemplate 
the situation with alarm. As for the Sunday exodus, it is 
probably that that is the only day in the week on which these 
men, or most of them, can leave their business or labor to in- 
dulge in rural recreation. In such case their action can be 
regarded with a considerable degree of leniency. At all 
events, if no stones were cast at them until by some one who 
is himself without sin of that kind, the shower of rocks 
would not, we opine, be an alarmingly heavy one.—Sacra- 
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Taylor with pursuing deer with dogs in the South Woods. 
Mr. Taylor appeared, in common with a great many other 
persons, to be of the opinion, that dogging deer was not pro- 
hibited by law. At the trial, which took place on Thurs- 
day and Friday, the evidence was plain enough to justify a 
conviction, which ’Squire Bugbee did not hesitate in award- 
ing, and Mr. Taylor was fined $25 or the alternative of 
twenty-five days in jail. Mr. Taylor, having the money, as 
indeed he ought, for according to his own statement he had 
killed, with the aid of his dogs, $75 worth of venison the 
previous week, forked over the fine and was allowed to de- 
part. This conviction is a seasonable one, and it is expected 
that others will immediately follow, for the ice being once 
broken, evidence in other cases wil] be more easily obtained. 
This is the first conviction in the county, we believe, under 
the new law, but it is not likely to be the last prosecution. 
Enough should follow this to break up the unlawful practice 
of pursuing deer with dogs in St. Lawrence. It was mainly 
through the efforts of Assistant District Attcrney Ellsworth 
that Taylor was arrested and brought to trial.—Canton, N. 
Y. Advertiser. 





Wisconsin SHootina Grounps—Chippewa Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, Jan. 17.—A moose was killed by the ‘‘ boys” at one of 
the lumbering camps to the north of us a week or two since. 
The animal is said to have been a large one, the antlers hav- 
ing a spread of over three feet. Moose were years ago 
plenty above here, but to see one nowisrare. Deer have 
been numerous the past season, and large numbers have been 
killed, mostly by professional hunters. This section offers a 
good field for sportsmen in search of such game, as well as 
having a liberal supply of the smaller varieties in the 
catalogue of game animals and birds. The section of coun- 
try between the Wisconsin Central and Northern Wisconsin 
roads is mostly wilderness, and abounds in® game and fish. 
A railroad is being built from here northwest to strike the 
Northern Wisconsin some seventy miles up, affording an- 
other means of transportation.—Bapaer. 





Mioniean’s Firz-arM Law—Grand Rapids, Mich, Jan. 21, 
1882.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In you issue of Jan. 
12:h inst. (vol. 17, page 470), under the caption, ‘‘ A Whole- 
some Fire-arm Law,” you give an abstract of the law of 
Mississippi to prevent the careless use of fire-arms. It gives 
me pleasure to know that one more State has fallen into line. 
In 1869 Michigan enacted a similar law, which may be found 
on Page 86 of the transactions of the Michigan Sportsmans’ 
Association for 1881. It seems strange that the various so- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should be so 
solicitous to keep sportsmen from killing pigeons for food, 
and yet have no care as to how much they shoot themselves 
or others by carlessness. Perhaps man is not of as much 
value in their eyes as the lower animals. I hope similar laws 
will be enacted and enforced everywhere.—E. 8. H. 


Tue GeppEs Cius—Geddes, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The Geddes 
Shooting and Fishing Club held their third annual meeting 
Tuesday, January 17, 1882, a’ the office of E. M. Klock. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Edward Earll; Vice-President, Vincent Case; Secre- 
tary, George G. Cotton ; Treasurer, Edward M. Klock; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Edward M. Belden, Horace Bronson, 
William H. Burrill. The treasurer reports the club in a 
prosperous condition, all debts paid and some $50 in his 
bands. The club has forty-two active members. We have 
held monthly glass ball shoots for a gold medal (‘he property 
of the club) to belong to the member who wins it three times 
in succession, but so lively has been the competition that but 
two members have held it twice in succession in two years. 
We find this has dune much to keep our club together and 
interested. We have your paper on file, and it is read with 
much interest, and sometimes provokes a good deal of dis- 
cussion. —GEpDpEs SHOOTING AND FisHina CLs. 








A Nartionat AssooraTion—East Saginaw, Mich., July 20. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: At the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, held in this 
city Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, the Secretary was 
instructed to confer with the secretaries of other State associa- 
tions, with regard to calling a meeting of representatives 
from as many States as possible to take action towards form- 
ing a National Sportsmen’s Association. We therefore re- 
quest the secretaries of the different State associations, as 
well as all other parties interested, to send their names and 
addresses to the undersigned as soon as possible, sothat this 
excellent idea may take definite form at once.—-Wm. B. 
Mzanon, Secretary Michigan Sportsmens’ Association. 





Laxe Ggorce SporTsMEN’s AssooraTion-- Chicago, Jan. 
18, 1882.—The annual meeting of the Lake George Sports- 
men’s Association of this city was held last Tuesday evening 
at 43 South Clark street, Vice-President Gillespie in the 
chair. The members present were Messrs. W. G. Payson, 
H. B. Foss, E. 8. Douglas, E. T. Martin, F. Barnard, 8. and 
W. Woods, H. Goodman, Perry, White, Burroughs, Kim- 
bark, Jones, Worthington, Thomas, Pearch, Hunt, Darling- 
ton and Farmer. Professor R. A. Twitt'e was elected Pres- 
ident for the ensuing year, Mr. Darlington Vice-President, 
E. T. Martin Secretary, Mr. White Treasurer, Mr. Hunter 
Assistant Secretary. Directors, Turtle, Martin, Woods and 
Foss.—Tzn Bore. 





- TgnnesszE—Port Royal, Jan. 14.—The quail season does 


not expire in our State until March 1, but there will not be . 


much shooting done from now on. A few more grand final 
shoots will wind up the season. We will have a/fine lot of 
birds left over for breeding. I went to a pond last Saturday 
duck shooting and ¢n route flushed several fine coveys. I 
bagged four. I intend to give the ducks a round late this 
evening. If I had a boat I could make fine bags. I intend 
to get a boat, and anticipate fine sport. What,a fine evening 
this is for squirrels! But never: mind; I will give thema 
round soon. I do dearly love the sport.—Brrpo. 





DesporLine THE ApriRoNDAOKS.—The Ilion (N. Y.) Citizen 
remarks: ‘‘Some wealthy Boston tanners have purchased 
the hemlock bark on 28,000 acres of timber land in the 
Adirondack region, and purpose soon to strip the trees. We 
thought the Legislature had contracted to preserve the great 
northern wilderness for the paves of promoting the rain. 
fall of the State, and of supplying the Erie Canal and Hud- 
son River with water enough to float boats. We can’t spare 
hemlock bark for tanning purposes any longer. Let some 
one invent a substitute.” 
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NIGHT BOBBING FOR BULLHEADS. A WORD TO ANGLERS. howling about that time then my name is not C——. I 
would not have cared if I had had sea-room enough, but I 
HE article of F. 8. J. C., in the Forzsr anp Srrgaq of KILL YOUR FISH WHEN. OAUGHT. was jammed against the backside of Cape Cod. 


‘* When I looked for that slimy cuss after the breeze was 
Over he was not there. But never mind, I will get some 
for you yet. Yours, eic , — oO 

It is to be hoped that the efforts of the gallant captain may 
meet with success, and that thereby the researches of scien- 
tists may be aided, and the time and habits of reproduction 
of the ‘‘ slippery cuss” be better understood than they ar 
at present. J. W. C. 


* On account of the thick glutinious slime that covers the body of 
See they are an object particularly disgusting to the fisher- 

t A dangerous sand bar, which extends out a distance of half a 
mile or more from the east side—generally called the * Back wide ” 
—of Cape Cod. There is no worse place on the coast of the United 
States for a vessel to be caught in during a heavy northeast gale, as 
is evidenced by the numerous wrecks that occur in the locality. 


o> 


STRENGTH OF GuT AND Harrz.—I was a witness the other 
day as to the truth of an assertion that silkworm gut of up- 
wards of thirty years old could be produced that would raise 
a weight of 18lb. avoirdupois ; and a single strand of hair, 
of a cinnamon color, that’ would lift a weight of 2lb., and, 
it would appear, was equal to lift a far greater test; but, out 
of admiration for so admirable a bit of stuff, I cried ‘‘ halt !” 
The latter was from a stallion of three years old. Both gut 
and hair had been preserved in an old parchment pocket case, 
and its owner, Mr. William Day, is of opinion that the 
keeping of gut or hair free from the atmosphere, and not in 
too dry a place, is the whole sccret of their lasting strength. 
The gut in question was not stained, and he attributes much 
of the weakuess of the gut of the present day to the processes 
used to alter its color. I ought to say that in the formula © 
of the preparation given by me for the preservation of gimp, 
I inadvertently omitted half a pint of boiled oil to be added 
to the quarter of a pint of gold size, and a tablespoonful of 
carriage varnish. In the making up of the traces and flights, 
the loops and triangle hooks ought to be left until the last, 
and whipped the last thing, or the preparation used fr the 
previous purpore would dissolve the wax and loosen the 
hold. By all means avoid bichlorate of platinum, which is 
a most seductive but evanescent lure, ultimately destructive. 
The complaint of the weakness of the gut of the present day 
I take to be due to the process used to stain it. For, by 
steeping it in boiling ink and water, the combined fibres of 
the silkworm which compose the gut are separated, by 
melting the substance or gum which causes their more per- 
fect adhesion.—Grevitte F.—Jn London Field. 


Sishculture. 


REPORT OF THE CONNECTIOUT COMMISSION. 


¢¢ HE Sixteenth Annual Report of the Fish Commissioners 
and Firet Report of the Shellfish Commissioners of the 
State of Connecticut to the General Assembly, January Sessior, 
1882,” is before us. The two reports occupy 132 pages and twe 


January 12, on ‘‘ Night Fishing” carried me back a 
full half-century, when night was about the only time the 
boys could have for sport of any kind. Work, constant and 
hard, was far more the rule among farmer’s sons then than 


HAVE lately re:d in several papers accounts of vacation 
trips in pursuit of pl:asure and of game, both fin and 
feather, and it has pained me to know that any would-be 
now. Alas! how few of the participants in these nocturnal | §Portsman could land a fish and then write of his watching 
sports are yet on the hither side of the dark river. the same in its dying leaps and gasps with such delight as 
In a certain town in the county of Duchess, there is, or | 8°me seem to have possessed. _ 
was, a shallow pond of dark water—containing perhaps| Every true angler will kill his fish at once—even before 
twenty acres—nearly covered with lily-pads, fringed all | taking the hook from its gills, when practicable. This may be 
around with alders, bogs and muck, the latter of an unknown | one easily in one of three ways, varying according to the 
depth, as many of us found in unsuccessful attempts to reach | 8!2¢ of the fish captured. 1st, by bending the bead of the 
the boat from a boy, or a bog from the boat. fish over the thumb nail of the left hand, thus breaking the 
What name the pond now bears, or whether it is called a | Vertebre; 2d, by severing the vertebra (in the same place) 
pond or swamp, I am not certain, as a partial attempt to | by a knife; or, 3d, by striking the head of the fish witha 


drain it was made many years ago, but I think not very suc- bludgeon. E 
cessful. But in the times of which I am writing it was |, For years I have practiced one of these methods, as the 


widely known as “‘ Ryder’s Pond,” and was often resorted to | kind and size of the fish might require, and when the cap- 
by parties from a long distance but only at night, and mostly | tive was consigned to the creel there was no annoying flop- 
in the summer montis, The sole and only fish I have any | Ping to remind me of the death throes going on therein, had 
knowledge of ever having been taken from its dark waters | / not given the fish a gentle quietus before continuing my 
were bullheads; but they were very numerous, and were | §port. To kill the fish when caught is not only mercifu!, but 
often taken in large quantities. it also assures a better state of the flesh when upon the table, 

The owner of the pond had an only boat, flat-bottomed, | #nd once practiced will always be continued. 
clumsy and leaky. But when not wanted by the “ Ryder |. The flesh of a fish well conditioned ‘for the table, however 
boys,” it was freely loaned to parties from abroad. Hence, | it may be cooked, should be firm and free from any indica- 
it was an object to be exrly at the pond to get the first use of | tion of sliminess. If a fish be left to die a lingering death 
the boat. ‘Those coming later, usually slept in their wagons | the flesh will be flabby, more or less tainted in flavor and, to 
or in Mr. Ryder’s hay barn till the first party were satisfied | the epicurean angler, unfit for the palate or the stomach. 
with their sport, say from ten o’clock till midnight, when the | Therefore, my honest angler, kill your fish at once and thank 
boat was surrendered to the next party in order. Heaven that you can enjoy such a dainty, toothsome dish as 

If the first party were from a long distance and there was | your ski!l and mercy rewards you with! ; 
no moon, they would betake themselves to the ‘‘hay-mow” | As apropos to the subject [am minded to copy some lives 
and wait for daylight, but not always to sleep. styled “Ad Lectorem,” by the author and to be found pre- 

In taking bul/heads on that particular pond, hooks were | facing the conteu's of ‘The Art of Fishing on the Principle 
never used. of Avoiding Cruelty,” by the Rev. Oliver Raymond, LL.B.: 

et ate eee ” Saou chufatto ne lame 

Well, hardly ever! sates ed Rages ey 

‘What, then?” does the reader ask. ‘* Why, bobs.” Sunline soteie Seman ooo. 

‘* And what is a bob?” some fly-caster may wonder. It is 2 . : : . : 

about two feet—more or less—of angle worms strung on a 
linen thread. Bergh was not a power inthedaysof ‘‘ Lang 
Syne.” This string of worms was doubled and redoubled 
till about four inches in leagth, and fastened to a short hand 
line, no pole beivg required in using it. The bob was made 
in the afternoon before the night it was to be used, so that 
it should be fresh. Soon after lowering it into the water 
through the lily pads, a bite was usually felt, but there must 
be no jerk ; a gentle pull till near the top of the water was 
nilth § must be done, andif the biting continued, a quick 
motion would raise the fish above and over the boat before he 
thought of ieaving his hold on the bob. And when he let go, 
his fa!l was into tne boat instead of the pond. 

In other ponds where eels were numerous they were often 
taken in the same nranner. 

When the bobs gave, out the nak: d fingers were sometimes 
used instead, with equally good success, asto catching the 
bullheads, but it was not so pleasant for the bobber the next 
das—by which time the bitten aud scratched fingers would 
be iefiamed and pa‘nful. 

The great, advantage of the bob over the hook is, that with 
the former there is no handling of the fish, hence no wounds 
from their horns—a thing of no small account when fishing 
in the dark—as all can testify who ever attempted to dis- 
lodge a hook from the internal arrangements of a bullhead 
by the sense of feeling only. 

I am aware that bobbing is not exactly the scientific way 
of taking fish, but 1 doubt if the most expert fly fisher gets 
more enjoyment or one-tenth the rollicking fun we had in 
those far-away days. 

Now, a few words to the scientific and I willlay aside my 
pen—for the present. 

Thirty years and more ago buliheads were very numerous, 
and taken in Jarge quantitics at various points o1 the Hud- 
sou River; catfish were unknown. To-day catfish abound 
all along the river, but not a bullhead has been taken in 
years, to my knowledge. 

The questions are: What has become of the bullheads? 
and where hive the catfish come from? It is quite possible 
the Erie Canal mty have been the artery that brought the 
latter from the Western Jakes and str: ams. 

But what has become of the former? 

Will some one be good enough 1d reply ? S58. D, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1882. 

————————— 


COOKING CARP. 


SEND you the following receipt which has been given 
to me by the foremost member of the German Fishcul- 
ture Association, who has watched with interest the intro- 
duction of Germany’s pet fish into American waters. My 
own opinion of the carp is that it needs ‘‘ sugar and spice 
and everything nice” to make it as palatable, as some of 
even our commoner native varieties; but then my appeti'te 
may have a patriotic prejudice ; and it certainly is a fish that 
seems to fill a gap that no other variety has yet adequately 
filled. I leave the language of thereceipt, just as it came, 
With its slightly foreign turn of pbrase that gives it a quaint- 
ness somewhat akin to tbe directions found in the old 
English cookery books By it we should judge thst the carp 
is hot a temperance fish, and the combination of ginger- 
bread and hock seems novel. The receipt reads: ‘‘ Carpsin 
Polonese Manner.—Wash the carps, gut them carefully, and 
cut them to pieces. After having dcne this, you overspread 
the bottom of a stew-pan with little slices of some onions, 
with parseley roots, laurel leaves, cloves and slices of a 
lemon. Then you put the fish upon this, add a piece of gin- 
ger-bread, some butter and salt, and pour half a bottle of 
Hock and half a bottle Bordeaux wine over the whole that 
the fish is perfectly covered by it. The fish, having suffi- 
ciently boiled, you take it out of the pan, sift the fish-soup, 
and apperiize it to your taste. For a fish of three pounds 
this receipt will do; for a bigger carp you must take more 
wine.” Rosert B. Roosgvg.r. 






















Nor captured fish, e’en death denied, 
Gasping by the water-side, 

Left in agony 16 pine, 

Shall disgrace your rod and line. 

* Mercy,’ SO our poet sings, 

* Like the dew on earthly things 
Falls from Heaven, to embrace 

Man below with her sweet grace.’ 

I will then entreat her well 

While she deigns with me to dwell 
And for love will I escort her 

In her search beneath the water. 

On a sunbeam we wilt giide, 

Sweet companions, side by side, 
Where, amidst their oozy beds, 
River weeds entwine their threads, 
And joyful fishes in her see 

Their benefactress, Mercy. 

My aim, then, do not judge absurd, 
But come with us and make a third; 
Fair Mercy first, then you and I 
With ground bait, minnow, net and fly.” 


The author of the above work on fishing advocates the 
killing of baits before using, as well as the killing of fish 
immediately on being landed. In some contemplated papers 
on angling I may take occasion to quote from other works 
not always accessible to the casual reader, and doubly inter- 
esting now that the snow covers the earth, and from our be- 
loved pastime we rest in reality, though, by the blessed aid 
of the mind and books, we can take an ideal fishing day in 
spite of the bitter blasts and ‘‘ eager” air. O. W. R. 

(eI eS 


THE FISHERMEN’S AID TO SCIENCE. 











maps. 

the Fish Commissioners, by act of the last General Assembly, 
were constituted a Board of Commissioners on Shell Fisheries, so 
that while the work of the two commissions is distinct the same 
individuals compose them. The Fish Commissioners report that 
the demand for the 7 of brook trout was greater than the sup- 
ply, and that they had hoped toobtain 400,000 of them for distribu 
tion, but that only 350,000 were obtained. Of these 70,000 were 
accidentally lost. This loss fell upon the contractor, who had 
agrecd to furnish them ata given sum per thousand ; 277,000 were 
distributed, however. 

The whole number of land-locked: salmon eggs received from 
Grand Lake Stream, Me., for the year, was 496,500. Of these 
350,000 were sent to the hatchery of Mr. H. J. Fenton, at Poquon- 
ock, and 146,500 to Mr. George Jelliffe, at Westport. 

There was no appropriation for Salmo salar, but Prof. Baird 
kindly presented the State with 250,000 salmon fry, which he sug- 
gested should all be planted in one place. In accordance wi 
his suggestion they were all placed in the Farmington River, a 
branch of the Connecticut, in the town of Colebrook. A letter 
from Mr. Chas, G. Atkins is published, written Dec. 2, 1881, in 
which he describes the pens for keeping the salmon until the 
spawning time, and gives the estimated number of eggs which 
each of the States which contribute to the support of the two es- 
tablishments in Maine may receive. 

Shad hatching operations were entrusted to Messrs. Chalker 
and Ravkin, who were similarly employed last year. They turned 
out 2,123,000 fry into the Farmington River, and at the same time 
Prof. Baird, at the request of U. 8. Senator Joseph R. Hawley, 
sent 1,000,000 more from the Delaware River, which were placed 
n the Connecticut Attempts to hatch shad in sea water were 
again unsuccessful. We will quote the operations at length in a 
future article. 

Statistics show that 81,760 moro shad were reported caught in 
1881 thanin 18°0. The pound nets took more and the gill nets 
and seines less, but all of the latter did not report their catch. 
The interest in the German carp is increasing. An important list 
of fish commissioners, which leaves out Arkansas, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Texas and Wyoming closes the fishcultural portion. 

The commissioners of shellfisheries cover a period of seven 
months, during which time, only, they have existed. Much pre- 
liminary work was necessary in surveying and mapping the 
grounds within the jurisdiction of the State. Mr. James P. 
Bogart, gradnate of the Sheffield Scientific School, was appointed 
engineer of the board at the begivning of the work, and Mr. 
Charles A. Baldwin, clerk. The latter was succeeded, after one 
month, by Mr. Frederick Botsford. The board have regular ses- 
sions on Monday of each week, and occasionally on other days, at 
their rooms in the city of New Haven. It was a difficult and 
delicate matte: to divide the oyster areas under State jurisdiction 
from those under the jurisdiction of towns, and of removing the 
meridian lines from points where town division lines touch high- 
water mark, to the boundary lines between New York and Con- 
necticnt. ‘There was some latitude allowed in the rule pre- 
scribed for running the shore line, and, while it/was desirable to 
reserve for State jurisdiction all territory which could be claimed 
under the act, it was found that a liberal interpretation of the 
law -brought the commissioners and the selectmen to a ready 

ment, 

Since the 1st of May about 20,000 acres of oyster beds have been 
designated by the commissioners, one-half of which will be paid 
for by time the report is printed, the sum of 8,373.19 having 
already been collected and paid into the State treasury. 

Much difference of opinion prevails among oystermen as to how 
the grounds shall be taxed, some advocating none at present, or 
at least a merely nominal one, because the State is now exporting 
instead of importing, and it would therefore be impolitio to tax 
the industry ; others advise a tax in form of a license to be paid 
by all who cultivate beds, while a third claes advocate a tax on the; 
annual product of the beds. Much valuable information concern- 
ing the oyster trade is embodied in the report and some remarks 
upon the structure of the bivaive. i 

A fine colored ‘General Map of the Oyster Grounds of the 
State of Connecticut,” and asketch of the triangulation of/the 

éoast-points, together with a report of the engineer, form of 
eae for grants, ‘etc., and laws relating to the fisheries, 

ose this exceedingly valuable report. ‘ 

} 








COLLECTING SPECIMENS UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 





WASHINGTON, January 16, 1882. 
O CLASS of men in the United States have shown 
more intelligent appreciation of the work being done 
by the U.S Fish Commission, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Spencer F. Baird, than the fishermen of Gloucester, 
Mass. This has been amply demonstrated by the large col- 
lections which they have made for scientific purposes, dur- 
ing the past three years, presenting them asa free gift to 
Prof. Baird, who furnished the means for the proper preser- 
vation of the same. Thousands of specimens of fish and in- 
verterbrates have thus been added to the Smithsonian collec- 
tions, among which are many new to science, besides others 
new to the fauna of North America, These have been pulled up 
on fishing lines and caught in seinesand gill-netson the fishing 
grounds off the East coast of America, all the way from the 
capes of Virginia to Greenland, and so expert have many of 
the fishermen Lecome in collecting ‘‘ curios,” as they term 
them, that they readily notice any forms which they have not 
previously seen, and are thus enabled to procure such as are 
most valuable to naturalists. 

It has happened, however, that among the collections made 
by the fishermen, and the still more extensive ones of the 
fish commission, no gravid slime eels (Mixine glutinosa) 
have been taken. Prof. Baird is, therefore, anxious to ob- 
tain some specimens of thisspecies with eggs fully developed. 
Accordingly a letter was addressed to one of the Gloucester 
captains, by a member of the commission, asking if he would 
make some collections of slime eels, should he find any with 
eggsin-a ripe condition. The following reply, which has 
been recently received, shows the interest still felt in this 
work, and graphically depicts the difficulties often encountered . 
by the fishermen in making collections. 

The name of the writer has been suppressed for obvious 


reasons : 








‘‘GLOUCESTER, January 10, 1882. 
‘© Frrenp C : 

‘*T write in answer to your letter of Dec. 27th, and the 
slime eel question. Shortly after I recéived your letter [ 
went out on a haddock trip, and when the dories were ready 
to set the tra wls [ gave orders to save all the slippery cusses 
they caught.* But when the men were all on board again 1 
found only one eel among ail the dories, and, intending to 
keep him until I gct some more, I laid it on the house for 
the time being. 

‘“* That night there came on a heavy gale from the north- 
east. It came without warning, commencing at 8 Pp. M. and 
lasting until about daylight. We werein a tight place, when 
it began, and had to scrabble for dear life. 1 set out to run 
for Provincetown, but it came on so thick with snow that I 
soon gave that up; reefed our sails, and stood off shore; 
being at that time close on to Peeked Hill Bar.t 

‘* We came down from whole sail to two reefs; then to 
two-recfed foresail and jib; then to two-reefed foresail and 
‘bob’ jib, and, at last, to two-reefed foresail. If it wasn’t 


oe 

Cavs Fisarinc—Philadelphia —Could some of your 
friends give some points concernirg chub fishing? {am 
told that in the absence of tront it is fair sport.—P. A. B. 
The chub, Lemotiius, often grows to a good size, and is a 

sh neglecied by anglers in America. Many -f our brooks 
contain them. hey are often called ‘ dace.”] 

Negwark, N. J., Jan. 22, 1882.—The Essex Fishing Club 
have elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Francis Wismer, President; Job Lork, Vice-President ; John 
H. Eluegel, Rec. Secretary; Abram H. Orane,{¥in. Secre- 
tary ; David Thompson, Treasurer. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


- March 7, he and 10. Pittsburg, Pa. Bench Show. Chas. Lincoln 


Superintendent. Entries close Feb. 25 


May 9, 10,11 and 12. Boston, Mass. Third Bench Show of the 
Eaward J. Forster, Secretary ; Chas. 


Massachusetts Kennel Club, 
Lincoln, Superintendent. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


September. National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Prairie 


Chickens. Jos. H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., Secreta: 


ry. 
December. National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 


Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 








TRAINING Vs. BREAKING. 





IN TEN OHAPTERS—OHAP. IX. 





N the previous chapters we have carefully refrained from 
r saying anything about the great benefit to be derived 
from having a trained dog to assist youin perfecting your 
pupil in his lessons. We have purposely pursued this course 
in order to show the new beginner that he can safely rely 
upon his own resources, and surely bring his pupil through 
all right, without any assistance. Nevertheless we have ever 
tound that an old dog that is well trained and steady is of 
great importance in perfecting the pupil in the rudiments of 
well as the higher branches of his education; and we can- 
not forbear devoting a little space to the subject. In the 
first place our canine co-worker should be thoroughly 
trained and quick to obey ; he must also be very intelligent 
and and of a good disposition. You should let the two asso- 
ciate together from the first, and they will soon become at- 
tached to one another, unless the old dog is unusually surly. 
We do not recommend that the pup should receive any guid- 
ance from the old dog until he is sufficiently grounded in his 
lessons to understand what is required of him. Thus, in 
teaching him Yo ho, after he will go through the perforin- 
ance fairly, we take the old dog into the pen with him, and 
after they have had a little time at play we take the pup in 
our arms, and making sure that he sees all that is going on, 
we place two pieces of meat on the ground about two feet 
apart, and, calling up the old dog, make him, at the word 
To ho, point one of the pieces. We then walk around a 
little, with the pup still in our arms, taking care that he can 
see the performance all the time. We then place the pup 
with hie nose within a few inches of the second piece, and 
telling him to 7’ ho, make him wait a few seconds, and then 
cluck as a signal that they can each eat their piece. This 
has a wonderfully steadying effect upon the pup, especially 
when you come t9 prolong the time a little, for he, seeing 
that the old dog is perfectly staunch and steady, will soon 
learn to emulate him. He will also acquire the very import- 
ant habit of remaining steady when in the company of other 
dogs; this we consider of great importance, and under all 
circumstances we accustom the pup to doing his work in the 
presence of his companions, even if we have to impress the ser- 
vices of a cur and chain him in one corner of the pen.. If this 
latter course has to be adopted, it is not necessary that it 
should be commenced until our pupil is somewhat advanced 
in his education, as the only object in view is to accustom 
him to perform his duties in the presence of other dogs, and 
to lay the ground work of that steadiness when among 
strangers that is so pleasing to see. So particular are we in 
this, that we invariably train our pup to point a piece of 
meat and stand perfectly staunch, while his companion takes 
the bit and eatsit. This he will readily learn to do if you 
immediately reward him with another piece. If he is well 
trained in this he will not annoy you by going to pieces 
should half a dozen dogs rush in upon the bird that he is 


pointing. 


After our pup is well acquainted with the old dog and 
has become accustomed to the chain, they should be coupled 
together for a short time each day until he gets used to it. 
We shall find further on that this will be a great help to us. 
The coupling chain should be short with two good swivels. 
Mest persons make a mistake in having the coupling chain 
too long. Four inches is plenty long enough when your 
dogs are anywhere near of a size, and you will generally find it 
long enough under any circumstances. Should the old dog 
be very high headed the chain can easily be lengthened an 
inch or two. After they go well together and our pupil has 
learned the meaning of Toho and minds fairly, you will 
find that it will be of great benefit to him to practice him 
when coupled to the old dog, for the example of the latter will 
steady him, which is a matter of great importance, and 
once his mind is thoroughly impressed with the idea that he 
must hold his position, even when in fear that his com- 
pavion will secure the tempting morsal, it will be com- 


paratively easy to keep him up to his work. He will also 


learn to remain quiet at charge with much less trouble to 
you if coupled to the old dog. As he grows older and you 
commence to lengthen the time that he must remain in this 


position, we should by all means recommend this course ; 
indeed we have found that the services of a well trained, 
steady dog are invaluable all through until our pupil’s educa- 
tion is complete. As we have before remarked the as- 
sistance of the old dog should never be called in requisition 
until our pupil has been taught his lesson and is somewhat 
proficient in its performance, then he can understandingly 
view the old dog as he performs the task, and if he is reason- 
ably intelligent he will soon learn to innitate his steadiness. 
We shall also find, if our pup is inclined to work too close 
to us when quartering his ground, that the example of the 
old dog will soon cause him to increase hisrange. Wemuch 
prefer that our pup should range freely of his own accord, 
but should he not quite please us in this, we couple him to 
the old dog and practice them together until we obtain satis- 
factory results. Great caution must be observed in this and 
the lessons must not be too frequent nor too long continued, 
or our pupil will lose his independence and form the very bad 
habit of looking to his companion to cut out the work which 
will seriously detract from his usefulness in the field. f 
As it is very desirable that our dog should possess a fair 
amount of speed, we should so conduct his exercise that 
when we come to cut him loose in the field he will not potter 
and poke, but at once strike a slashing giit and with head 
well up, take to his work like a veteran. Many dogs can 
never become fast, but if you have followed the instructions 
in selecting your pup that we have Jaid down, and have 
secured a well formed one. with plenty of life and spirit, 
there will be no trouble in bringing him out a fairly speedy 
animal; indeed, we have taken in handold dogs that were 
decidedly slow, and ina few weeks, by judicious manage- 
ment, have suceegded in turning them eut astonishingly fast. 
Of course, we cannot give instructions that will enable you 


judges are bouti 


















































































erly handled marvelous improvement is sure to follow. 


veteran. 


accord as soon as he catches sia: of a co.mpanion’s point. 
a 
FIELD TRIALS, 





HEAT SYSTEM VS, SHREWSBURY SYSTEM. 





Wwe publish the following from Land and Water and would 
suggest that the committee having charge of the amend- 
ment of our own Field Trial Rules should carefully read and con- 


sider the changes advcoated : 
‘“‘Mr. George Brewis, who, it will be remembered, purchased 


Dash II (now Mr. Llewellin’s), and won several times with that 
dog at the Kennel Club Field Trials, then, as always, conducted on 


the heats plan of judging, has of late declared himself in favor of 
the Shrewsbury system. Moreover, he has been powerful enough 
to get a committee of the kennel club elected to look into the 
question, : eee 
Perhaps, before going into the subject, it will be best to show 
wherein the two systems of judging differ, for field trials have be- 
come of late years an institution of the greatest importance to 
sportsmen when engaged on the moors, and few are the kennels 
even in the remotest parts of Scotland which have not gained 
something by—it may be only indirect—crossing with the blood 
of field rrial winners. In both systems of judging the mode of 
bringing together the contesting dogs by what is called ‘the 
draw” isthe same. {be name of every dog in the stake is written 
on a separate slip of rolled paper and placed in a hat. They 
are then drawn ont by luck, and every two coming together 
run together in the stake, the judges being the same in 
each case. Here the likeness between the two systems ends. In 
the Shrewsbury system, after the dogs have been once before the 
judges, they are free to award the prizes then and there, withont 
having given any verdict between any two dogs which, according 
to the draw, have run together. Everything 1s optional with the 
judges. Asa matter of fact it generally happens that the judges 
do at the time declare between two contesting dogs pretty often, 
and also see many of the dogs down a second time generally. 
In the heats plan, as the contesting braces are taken up, the 
d to deliver a verdict, and when thé card has been 


to infallibly produce a speedy animal, but if you will in. 
telligently follow our plan, you can in most cases succeed in 
accomplishing your purpose. Do not forget, in your anxiety 
for speed, that a fast dog with a slow nose is nearly worth- 
less; therefore, before you attempt to force the pace, you 
should thoroughly satisfy yourself that your pupil’s olfactory 
organs are ali right; you can form a nearly correct opinion 
upon this point by carefully watching him while he is at play, 
and taking note of each time that be ‘‘ winds” anything 
that attracts him, and paying close attention to the distance 
he is from the object. This, though not an infa'lible test, 
will generally give you a very good idea of bis powers. 
Should he appear to have a quick sensitive nose and you de- 
sire to quicken his gait, try the following plan, and our word 
for it, if you pursue the proper course, you will be astonished 
at the improvement he will show in a few lessons. When 
commencing these lessons you should select for exercise 
ground a large open field, and if the surface is undulating, it 
will be all the better, for when the old dog disappears over 
the knolls it will make the pup all the more eager to join him. 
When you arrive at the ground you should let the old dog go, 
and keep the pup close at heel until he gets quite impatient, 
taking great care not to overdo the matter by keeping him 
under restraint too long, nor on the other hand should you 
let him go until he ie in the proper frame of mind to put 
forth his best efforts when he hears the welcome signal. If 
you have acquired such knowledge of his disposition and 
temper as you should have done, you will be sure, by closely 
watching him, to hit upon just the right instant when his 
impatient feelings are at their greatest height to give him the 
word to goon. If this order is givenin an eager tone, ac- 
companied with a quick step or two forward, you will find 
that your pupil will at once start with an eager rush and put 
forth bis best efforts to catch the old dog. You should care- 
fully watch him, and as soon as he slacks his speed, call him 
in at once and keep him at heel until he is again impatient, 
when you can repeat the performance. If this course is 
understandingly pursued, your pupil will soon learn that in 
order to bave his liberty he must not potter, and he will in a 
short time astonish you with his greatly improved gait. The 
speed of almost any dog can be improved in this way, but 
the best results are obtained when your dog 18 possessed of a 
high strung nervoustemperament. With such a one prop- 












































































You will also find that the example of the old dog will be 
productive of much good, when you commence accustoming 
your pup to the sights and sounds of the street, you will be 
spared much trouble in way-wising him by coupling them 
together when taking a walk through the streets, especiaily 
if you are in a city where each sight and sound is new to 
your pupil, for he will not only see that his compaczion is un. 
concerned and thereby acquire confidence, but he will soon 
learn that he cannot bolt should anything strange occur, and 
in a short time he will become steady and behave like a 


Backing is an accomplishment that affords us much pleas- 
ure—in fact, one-half of our enjoyment, when shooting over 
a brace of dogs, is in witnessing the faultless performance of 
a well-trained animal, as he instantly honors the point of his 
companion. This accomplishment is inherent in many dogs, 
and is as natural to them asthe instinct of pointing. Yet, 
there are many first-class animals who will not back a com- 
panion’s point, but will work forward until they obtain the 
scent. This is always unpleasant, and often not only mars 
our enjoyment of the sport, but the practice is very apt to 
unsteady the other dog, especially when the dog that should 
back thrusts his nose a little ahead, which he is very prone 
to do. The dog that will remain perfectly steady and 
staunch while his companion repeatedly practices this, is, in- 
deed, a treasure, and worthy fairer treatment. That your 
dog will not be the one to commit so serious a fault you 
can rest assured, if you have carefully followed our instruc- 
tions in his early training and will intelligently handle him 
when he first goes into the field with a companion. As we 
have often remarked, first impressions play a very important 
part in the future behavior of your dog, therefore you 
should be very careful that nothing occurs that will give him 
any wrong ideas. The first time that you take him out with 
another dog, they should be well acquainted, if possible, or 
at least have time to play together until they become some- 
what used to each other. You should be accompanied by a 
friend, who should have the care of the other dog, while you 
keep your pupil close to heel until the other dog finds and 
comes to a point. Be very careful now, and as soon as your 
dog catches sight of him, raise your hand and bid him 7 ho, 
and on no account must you stir so much as a finger, but re- 
main perfectly quiet and staunch, as though you were also 
backing, until your c mpanion has flusbed the bird. Your 
example will have much to do in perfecting his steadiness, 
and you will find that after a few lessons of this kind—even 
should he possess no natural inclination to back—he will 
understand what is required, and instantly back of his own 


| birds at some peri ds of 


Yan through once, every unbeaten dog, that is half the number of 
the original stake, together with the bye or odd dog (shoul dthe 
number in the stake have been an uneven one) are paired in the 
order in which they have previously run, and the judges again go 
to work as if they had never seen any of the dogs before, and again 
judge between every two contesting dogs, taking no acoount of 
the work they have done in their former competition, but judging 
between the two dogs before them in circumstances of place, 
time, atmosphere and scent, which are alike for betk. The whole 
of the dogs left in having been thus decided between, the same 
thing is enacted until only one dog is left in the stake, to whom, 
of course, first prize falls. In awarding the second and other 
prizes two systems have been adopted, neither less than the other 
a part of the heats plan. One is that the last dogs turned out 
of the stake take second, third and fourth prizes according to the 
number of dogs in thé stake when they were turned out, the last 
dog turned out, of course, taking second prize. The other way of 
awarding these prizes, which has also been used at the kennel 
club heat system trials, and which seems to be more tempered 
with justice tnan the other, is this: When the first prize dog has 
been discovered, then the last dog turned out of the staxe has to 
form a stake, and run it out, on the heats plan, against every dog 
previously met and beaten directly by the winner of first prize. 
‘The same thing happens to find third prize, except that it 1s every 
dog beaten by the second prize dog which contests for it, and so 
on if there are more than three prizes to be given, which in our 
opinion never ought to be. 

The Kennel Club has adopted the heats plan as its own, and 
has always held it up as superior (o the Shrewsbury system, where 
it was argued, and very justly, that the best dog in the stake, by 
running on the worst ground and in the worst time of the day for 
scent, might 40 the wor-t work of any dog in the stake. Such a 
thing has happened more than once. The organs of the Kennel 
Club have never been tired of lauding their system as greatly 
superior to that of Shrewsbury, and people were forcibly reminded 
that they there paid a big entry fee for the pleasure of running 
their dog before the judges, without the satisfaction of a contest 
with the result, and without even knowing what the judges 
hought of their pet and his performance; and worse, that a bad 
dog running under favorable circumstances of time, place, atmos- 
phere might be highly nae of ; while others, better, were 
never asked for again. The Kennel Club made rather too much 
of these evil chances, which certainly do exist in the Shrewsbury 
system, but not to anything like so great an extent as it has been 
sought to be made to appear; for althongh the best dog has not 
always won, certain it 13 that no bad one has ever done so. 

We venture to say that, had the heats system been attacked by 
anybody except Mr. George Brewis, who is not only » member of 
the Kennel Club, but the gentleman who gives it a dwelling and 
an estate on which to hold its trials, the Kennel Club would have 
defended every particle and offshoot of the system as a settled 
question, with more Brightisms than Mr. John Bright himself 
hurls at those who venture to raise the question of free trade and 
protection, and for the same reason, because both are of a 
that has settled a question, and the reputation of both depends 
upon the respective questions remaining settled. It is a happy 
omen, therefore, that the Kennel Club are forced to a considera- 
tien of their way of ccnducting field trials by one of their own 
patrons; for, so id-ntifieiwith the heats system has everything of 
the Kennel Club Field Trials become, and so committed to it is 
the cluv, that otherwise no discussion would have been possible in 
the club itself. Now, we hope for good results, and with that 
view give the four objections against the heats system enumer- 
ated by Mr. George Brewis. Thsy are as follows : 

1. It is very unfair to the second best dog in the stake, if, as is 
often the case, it is drawn against the absolute winner. Under 
existing circumstances it is not heard of again at the meeting, 
while an inferior animal creeps into what should have been an- 
othor s place. 

2. As we witnessed last week, the waste Of ground and time 
entailed in running together two inferior dogs, it may be for more 
than an hour and analf until it can be decided, not which is the 
best, but really and truly which 1s the worst of the brace. 

3. The injustice done to a dog that has had an hour's trial and 
won it handsomely, being made to run against a comparatively 
fresh one, his previous good work not scoring to his credit. 

4. The luck of the bye, by which a dog practically wins a tie, 
however bad he may be, without being slipped. 

The first of these objections is no argument against the heats 
system ; itis simply an objection to the mode of giving second 
prize adopted at some of the meetings held under the heats system, 
and not at others. It is an objection (with which we perfectly 
agree) to giving second prize to the last dog beaten by the winner, 
iustead of to the best dog beaten by the winner, discoverable by 
the formation of a separate stake, as described above, and which 
has been tried with good results at the heat system meetings of 
the Kennel Club. 6 only exception taken to it has been found- 
ed on the time it takes to carry it out. This is not much and can 
be overcome. Ina sixteen dog stake it takes fifteen contests to 
decide first prize, three to decide second, and from two to five to 
decide third. 

Mr. Brewis’s second objection deals with the question of waste 
of ground and time, and I will take this objection with reference 
to time alone, as the two, time and ground, can easily be shown 
to be inseparable, so far as field trials are concerned. It is the 
great leugth of time the heat system has always been made to 
occupy that has been its one fault; and this year, with singularly 
protracted trials, resulted in Mr. Brewis’s protest. Allother points 
being far in advance of the Shrewsbury system, either regarded 
from the view of a spectator interested in the result, who can see 
to a certain extent how the game is going; or from the view of 
an exhibitor, who knows his dog will have an exactly equal chance 
of doing himself credit, toward winning, as every other dog in 
the stake; or from the view of a breaker, who cares very little 
whether he has bad ground or good, so long as it is the same for 
both, as it, of course, always is, and as it is not, and cannot be, 
under the Shrewsbury plan. Now, it appears to us that without 
in the least breaking away from the heats system, as a system, and 
while retaining every advantage of that system, especially the 
greatest of all, which is that no dog is turned out of the stake 
only because he has done bad work (it may be without a possibil- 
ity of doing better), but only because he is beaten by another dog, 
which has done better work, with exactly the same chances, it ap- 
pears to us that a great saying of time can be effected by giving 
the judges more power in two directions. Firat, give them power 
to keep both competitors in the stake, instead of asunder the 
Shrewsbury system of turning both ont. Second, give them po ser 
after running the whole of the competitors once, to match them 
ia the order, and in any pairing they choose for the rest of the 
running in that stake, always retaining the power of keeping both 
competitors in the stake to run against different dogs of the 
judges’ own choosing in the next courseof heats. The advantages 
of these extended powers would be as follows: first, the judges 
would run through the list of dogs as drawn and on the field card, 
noting not-only the work of each dog as compared with its antag- 
onist, but they would keep en eye on the general form of the dogs 
with a view to matching them in the next course of heats for the 
obtaining of speedy results. The judges would stop those “ give- 


‘and-take trials,” which, under the present rules, have been known 


to occupy the best part of a morning, stop them so soon as they 
saw no speedy decision could be arrtved at whether the dogs had 
hunted one minute or twenty ; to go down with other competitors 
in the rext course of heats, eituer better or worse (according to 
opinion), as they had seemed above or below the average of the 
dogs in the stake. 

Mr. Brewis’ third objection seems to me to require less atten- 
tion. However great an evil it may be for one dog to run an hour 
or so longer than another, I think old sportsmen will agree with 
me that 1t would be a still greaterevil to attempt to judge between 


dogs run at different times of the day, in good scent and 
in. bad scent, and on different sorts of ground, in good 
cover and in no cover. Those who have shot much 


over dogs know we ] ae that the best dogs in the world pass 
6 


y,and thi ow also that eomi 
bits of the moor and’some felts aso tive id scent. Why, the 
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accidental flight of a falcon, or even a hawk, over a bit of ground, 
will make the greatest difference to the birds and the ability of the 
dogs to find them. Clearly, every accident should happen to 
every antognist as much as possible the same. However, with 
the modifications of the heats system which I have suggested, 
these long runs need only occur when the two last dogs left in to 
fight it out for a prize are as nearly — as possible. The objec- 
tion (No. 3,) raised by Mr. Brewis, although not entirely removed 
by my suggestions, is reduced to a minimum, and, as much as pos- 
sible, in fair competition of pointers and setters at work. / 
The fourth objection, “‘the luck of the bye,” would, I think, 
entirely disappear. The only use of the bye was—first, to keep a dog 
fresh ; and second, to help him to get into the last four in the stake. 
With short trials instead of . ones, and with second and third 
prizes run off, as they should be, there would be no advantage 
gained by a bye. ; 
Those who do not remember the causes of so much loss of time 
at the late trials will discover, on reference to the reports of the 
meeting, that it was lost by protracted trials between dogs which 
never got into the end of the stake, many of which might have 
been disposed of in five minutes, had they been properly matched 
by the judges with some of those which were good enough to get 
near the end. If the time had been saved in this way, there 
would have been lots of time to have run off the minor prizes, 
and we should have come to the end of the stake very much 
qnicker into the bargain. A change of the rules in this direction 
requires, as an accompaniment, a change in the time given for 
bringing up dogs when called ; for, as there would be many more 
trials, so would there be more time lost-in bringing up fresh dogs ; 
unless this was looked to, a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, as it is now, is absurdly long. Fatcon. 





& FUCCESS. 


Chas. Lincoln, P. O. Box 303, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


for fare one way. 
PREMIUM LIST. 


1 Champion English setter dogs, $20. 
2 Same bitches 


medal. 
4 Same, for bitches. 
5 English setters (pure Laverack pedigree), $20, $10. 
6 Same, for bitches. 
« English setters puppies, under 12 mos., dogs, $7, $3. 
8 Same for bitches. 
9 Champion Irish setter dogs, $20. 
10 Same for bitches. 
11 Irish setter dogs, $20, $10. 
12 Same for bitches. 4 
13 ;rish setter puppies, dog or bitch, $7, $3. 
14 “Champion Gordon setter dogs, $20. 
15 Same for bitches. 
16 Gordon setter dogs, $20, $10. 
17 Same for bitches 
18 Gordon setter puppies, dog or bitch, $7, $3. 
19 Champion pointer dogs, over 45 lbs., $20. 
20 Same for bitches, oyer 50 Ibs. 
21 Champion pointer dogs, under 55 Ibs., $20. 
22 Same for bitches, under 50 lbs. 
23 Pointer dogs, over 55 lbs , $20, $10. 
24 Same for bitches, over 50 Ibs. 
25 Pointer dogs, under 55 ibs., $20, $10. 
26 Same for bitches, under 50 lbs. 
27 Pointer puppies, dogs, #7, $3. 
28 Same bitches. 
29 Irish water spaniels, dog or bitch, #10, $5. 
30 Black spaniels (large siz :) either sex, over 28 Ibs., $1, $5. 
31 Same small size, under 28 Ibs. 


+ 
ON IMPORTING DOGS. 








WE present, below, a statement of the charges of the various 
steamship lines to this port on dogs carried by them ; also 
important information as to Custom House regulations regarding 
imported live stock. 

Allan line, Leve & Alden, agents, 207 Broadway, New York, car- 
ries from either Londonderry, Galway or Queenstown, Ireland ; 
Glasgow, Scotland, or Liverpool, England ; to Portland, Boston 
or Baltimore in winter, or to Quebec in summer, at a uniform 
charge of £5 for each dog, which includes feeding and attend- 
ance. Dogs are placed in charge of the steward during the 

sage. 

eae line, Henderson Brothers, agents, 7 Bowling Green, 
New York, carries from Glasgow, Londonderry, Dublin, London 
or Barrow-in-Furness to New York, at a charge of from two to 
three guineas on each dog, for passage only. The animal is usu- 
ally placed in charge of the cook, with whom private arrangements 
oar be made in regard to feeding and attendance, there being 
no settled scale of prices for these items. 

Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Louis de Bebian, agent, 
6 Bowling Green, New York, carries from Havre, France, to New 
York. On each dog shipped as freight the charge is 125 francs, 
or if with a passenger, 50 francs. This includes jfood in either 
case, and in the former attendance also. 

North German Lloyd line, Oelrichs & Co., agents, 2 Bowling 
Green, carries from Bremen and Southampton at a charge of 
twenty dollars on each dog, which includes food; but a private 
arrangement must be made with the cook, the steward or some 
other employee on the vessel regarding exercising and \ending 
the animal. 

National line, F. W. J. Hurst, manager, 69, 71 and 73 Broad- 
way, New York, carries from Liverpool, Queenstown and London 
to New Yerk, charging from three to five guineas on each dog, 
which is put in charge of the butcher, andto him an additional 
fee, not stated, must be paid for feeding and attendance. 

State line, Austin, Baldwin & Co., general agents, 58 Broad- 
way, New York, carries from Glasgow, Belfast and Liverpool to 
New York. Two guineas on each dog pays the freight only. 
The steward takes charge, usually, and with him an arrange- 
ment must be made, on terms mutually agreed upon, as to feed- 
ing and attendance. 

hite Star line, R. J. Cortis, agent, 37 Broadway, New York, 
carries from Liverpool to New York at a charge of £5 on each 
dog, which sum includes feeding and attendance, no extra fee 
being demanded. The butcher takes care of dogs on the ship. 

Inman line, John G. Dale, agent, 31 and 33 Broadway, New 
York, carries from Liverpool to New York for three guineas each 
dog. The details in aJl other particulars are the same as those 
regarding the State line, printed above. 

Wilson line, Sanderson & Son, agents, 39 South William street, 
New York, carries from Hull to New York, for £1.10, each dog, 
which is placed in charge of the steward. Meat is furnished by 
him, but it is requested that two pans, for food and water, and a 
supply of dog biscuit be sent with the dog. 

The American, Red Star, Cunard, Monarch and Guion lines will 
not carry dogs. . , 

In no case is a steamship company liable for the death or injury 
of a dog during a voyage, except when actual intent, negligence 
or carelessness, on the part of the company or its servants, can be 
proven. All ofthe rates given above must be paid before ship- 
ment, and are (with one exception, noted,) for dogs shipped as 
freight, not in charge of passengers. ? 

On avimals imported for other thai breeding purposes the 
United States customs duty is twenty per cent. on the value. To 
import free of duty it is necessary for the consignor to appear 
before the United States Consul nearest to where the animal is 
purchased, and make affidavit that the animal is to be used, in 
this country, for breeding purposes. For this the Consul’s fee is 
from $2.50 to $3.50. Upon arrival of the animal, the consignee 
must make affidavit that, in his opinion, it is such, in quality, as 
to improve, here, the breed to which it belongs. © Official cus- 
tom house appraiser or examiner passes judgment upon this opin- 
ion, after seeing the animal, and in case he agrees therein, the 
animal is admitted free of duty. In any case, certain custom 
house fees, for examination, etc., must paid, but these are 
comparatively nominal. Matters may be very much expedited by 
having the importation consigned to some really reputable custom 
house broker, who will attend to all necessary details upon its 
arrival, and then send it on to the purchaser. 

In cases where fees must be paid for feeding, etc., it is well to 
have an understanding that the payment will be made upon the 
arrival of the dog; and even where no payment, other than the 
freight charge, is demanded by the carrier or its servants, 1t will 
be to the advantage of the purchaser to have the shipper hint that 
the caretaker may expect a gift here, if the dog arrives in good 
condition. This will probably prevent neglect, at least ; but im- 
ported dogs as often suffer from over-feeding, on board ship, as 


anything else. 
a 

BROCK AND COUNTESS.—Mr. Geo. T. Leach, of this city, 
who imported and owns this fine pair of setters, requests us to 
say that Brock is not out of Countess as some of the sporting 
apers have published, but that they are both from the same 
itter, and, as was stated by usin our issue of Nov. 24, by Os- 
born’s Bosco out of Princepp’s My Duchess. Brock will be re- 
membered as the winner ef the Members’ Cup and also the 
Forest anp Stream Cup for the best dog owned and handled by 
an amateur at owe aay ee on eee The im- 
portance of recording correctly the pedigree o' logs, especially 
prize winners, cannot be overestimated, and owners and breeders 
should see that mistakes when they occur are at once corrected. 


FERIDA-POLLUX MATCH.—Mr. E. I. Martin writes us that 
owing to the constant demand upon his time in caring for the 
valuable puppies just arrived, it will be impossible for him to 
run the above match, and that he shall declare forfeit. This 
note was inadvertantly omitted from our last issue. 


5. 
823g Spaniel puppies, either sex, $3. 
83 Foxhounds, either sex, $10, cup valued at $5. 
34 English beagles, either sex, $10, $5 


$10, cup valued at $5. 
86 Beagle puppy, either sex, $5. 
37 Dachshunds, either sex, $10, cup valued at $5. 
38 Champion fox terrier dogs, champion medal. 
39 Same for bitches 
40 Fox terrier dogs, $10, $5. 
41 Same for bivches. 
42 Fox terrier puppies, cup valued at $10. 
43 Greyhounds, $10. 

NON SPORTING. 


44 Mastiffs, $10, cup valued at $5. 

45 St. Bernards (rough coated), silver cup valued at $10. 
46 Same for St. Bernards (smooth coated). 

47 Newfoundlands, silver cup valued at $10. 

48 Champion collies, champion medal. 

49 Collie dogs, $10, $5. 

50 Same for bitches 

51 Collie puppies, silver medal. 

52 Bul'dogs, $10, silver cup valued at $5. 

53 Bull-terriers, $19, silver cup valued at $6. 


at $10. 

55 Champion Skye terriers, champion medal. 

56 Skye terriers, $10, cup valued at $5. 

57 Yorkshire terriers, $10, cup valued at $5. 

58 Champion pugs, champion medal. 

59 Pugs, $10, cup valued ut $5 

60 Black and tan terriers, over 5 lbs , $10, cup valued at $5. 

61 Toy terriers, any breed, under 5 Ibs., cup valued at $10. 

62 King Charles spanieis, cup valued at $10. 

63 Italian greyhounds, $10. 

64 Poodles, large size over 10 Ibs., cup valued at $5. 

65. Same for small size under 10 Lbs. 

66 near breed of dogs not assigned, two prizes, $5 

each. 

67 Tiick dogs, $25. 

NorTe.—All dogs receiviug awards will receive the Secretary’s cer- 
tificate of merit. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. 

=— medals will be given for A., best k ennel of five English 
setters. 

B. Best kennel of five Irish setters. 

C. Best kennel of five Gordon setters. 

D. Best kennel of five pointers. 

E. Best kennel of five Irish water spaniels. 

F. Best kennel of five cocker or field spaniels. 

H. For best English setter, dog or bitch, Messrs. Parker 
Brothers offer through agents Messrs. J. Palmer O’Neil & Co., of 
— a doubled-barreled breech-loading shot-gun, value, 

I, For best three English setters, dogs or bitches, bred and 
owned by exhibitor, J. R. Henricks, offers an automatic musical 
cabinet, with music, value, $50. 

J. For best Laverack setter dog, open class, Edward Gregg, 
— of the Association, offers handsome gold medal, value, 
K. For setter or pointer (dog or bitch) that has the best field 
trial record, the record only to be considered, a prize given by 
Society of $20 cash. 

L. For brace of English setter dogs with best field trial record, 
J. J. Snellenburg, of New Brighton, Pa., offers pair of silver 
dog collars, value, $15. 

M. For best matched pair of English setters (regardless of sex) 
color and quality to be considered, J. R. Henricks donates hand- 
some gold whistle, value, 10. 

N. For best English setter dog, under two years old J. J. 
ae offers English corduroy or fustian hunting suit, value, 


O. For best native English setter dog, without Laverack, 
Llewellin or field trial blood, J. J. Snellenburg offers canvas suit 
value, $12.50. 

P. For sporting dog or bitch that is exhibited inthe best bench 
show condition, J. J. Snellenburgh offers one corduroy professional 
trainer’s jacket, value, $15. 

Q. For best dog or bitch puppy, sired by the Laverack dog 
‘‘Thunder,” Messrs. J. Palmer O’Neil & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., do- 
nate fine dog collar, whistle and whip. 

k. For best English setter, stud dog, to be shown with two of 
his get, a silver cup given by Grogan & Merz, Pittsburgh. 

8. For best English setter, brood bitch, to be shown with two 
of her progeny, Dr. McK. Lloyd offers cash prize of $10. 

T. For best Irish setter dog, J. 8S. Hoopes, Esq., New Brighton, 
donates handsome silver cup, value, $25. 

U. For best Irish setter, stud dog, to be shown with two of his 
get, silver cup, given by W. W. Wattles, Pittsburgh. 

V. For best Irish setter, brood bitch, to be shown with two of 
ae E. A. Elliott offers flowers, plants and trees to value 
o 


W. For best Gordon setter, dog or bitch, Laflin & Rand, through 
agents, J. Palmer O'Neil & Co., of Pittsburgh, offer case Orange 
lightning powder; value, $30. 

For best Gordon setter, stud dog, to be shown with two of his 
get, a celery stand. 

Y. For best Gordon setter, brood bitch, to be shown with two of 
her progeny, silver butter dish, by J. R. Reed & Co., Pittsburgh; 


value, $5. 
ad Z. Por best inter dog (any weight) J. M. Tracy, artist, through 
At a mi of the Westminster Kennel Club Nov. 10, the fol- | J. Palmer O'Neil & Con Shere varies ° pictures of field” BCONES ; 
lowing ne were elected members: Mr. A. Wright | value, 20. 
Sanford, Mr. Henry Nichols, Mr. D. T. Worden and Mr, John G, AA, For best pointer bitch J. Palmer O'Neil & Oo, donate 100 
Heckscher. Ibs. of Eureka dog biscuit. : 





WE have received the premium list of the bench show to be 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., commencing March 7. Judging 
from the number and value of the special prizes offered, the 
sportsmen of that vicinity are determived that the show shall be 


The show will be held under the rules and regulations of the 
National American Kennel Club. Dogs will not be received before 7 
A.M. Monday, March 6, nor after 8 a.m. Tuesday, March 7, Premium 
lists and entry blanks can be had at this office and at the office of 
Mr. J. Palmer O'Neil, or by addressing the ee = 
The B. &. O., 


Adais and Union Express Companies will carry and return dogs 


8 English setter dogs (except pure Laveracks), $20, #10, $5, silver 


32 — span iels’ other than black, either sex, $10, cup valued at 


35 American bench legged beagles or Basset hounds, either sex, 


54 Rough haired terriers (except Skyes and Yorkshires, cup valued 
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BB. For best pointer puppy Geo. H. Pert, artist, New Brighton, 
Pa., offers a small oil painting (home subject). 

_ Hd best pointer dog puppy under six months old silver cup; 
value, $5. 

DD. For best pointer stud dog, to be shown with two of his get, 
silver-plated vase, Plate Co., Pittsburgh ; value, $10. 

EE. For best poimter brood bitch, to be shown with two of her 
progeny, silver cup. 

For best cocker spaniel, dog or bitch (owned and entered 
by a member of the American Cocker Club), the American Cocker 
Spaniel Club offers a prize of $10. (Members entering for this 
prize please add to their signatures M. A. ©. 8. C.) 

GG. For best fox terrier, dog or bitch, Wm. A. McIntosh, Pitts- 
burgh, offers $10, or medal or cup at option o! winner. 

HH. For best collie, dog or bitch, Logan & Strobridge, New 
Brighton, Pa., donate a fancy umbrella stand ; value, $8. 

IL. For best bull terrier, C. T. Wagner, cigars ; value, $10. 

JJ. For best skye terrier, H. Reuck, box cigars; value, $5. 

KK. For best collection of non-sporting dogs owned and entered 
by one exhibitor, C. C. Baer, box cigars; value, $10. 

LL. For best Yorkshire terrier a handsome useful fancy article 
is offered by Paul Hacke. 

MM. For best bulldog Frank A. Walker, New Brighton, Pa., 
donates grooming set. 

NN. For best toy or pet dog owned and exhibited by a lady in 
non-sporting division T. P. Bedilion, Pittsburgh, offers elegant 
after-dinner coffee service. 


ees ene eahi eerie 

BLOODHOUND IMPORTATION.—We are pleased to notice 
the importation and mating, by a Western gentleman, of a pair 
of British bloodhounds, heretofore almost, if not entirely, un- 
known within the limits of the United States. Our readers will 
perceive, from our reports of English shows, that this breed holds 
& very prominent position on the show bench abroad, and, for the 
same reason that a great attention has been given to the breeding 
of the bull dog—namely, that however little use, other than breed- 
ing, these animals may be put to, they possess valuable qualities 
which may be instilled into other breeds by judicious crossing— 
the pure bloodhound should command a share of attention on 
this side of the Atlantic. But there is no reason why this dog 
should not become a highly useful member of canine society 
(especially in the suburbs of cities and in some portions of the 
West), as well as an impressive and dignified companion, as his 
fitness for the position of guardian of property cannot be doubted, 
and is probablv not surpassed by any other dog, while, if put upon 
the scent within a few hours, he would be found useful in cases of 
burglary, horse stealing, etc. An erroneous impression prevails, 
as in the case of the bulldog, that this dog has a natur»l tendency 
to exhibit a savage disposition; and that his-temper is not to be 
trusted. With regard to this point, it would probably be found 
that, firstly, a mongrel-bred animal would show an uneveness of 
temper and untrustworthiness of disposition not natural to a pure 
bred specimen ; and secondly, if the early training of the animal 
were properly attended to, and the pup were made a trusted com- 
panion and friend, being neither bullied nor teased, his bearing 
would be, in his maturity, ax gentle and as inspiring of confidence 
as that of any dog of the larger breeds. We learn from our Eng- 
lish exchanges that the famous bloodhound Morgan which was in- 
strumental in bringing to justice the Blackburn murcerer has 
been despatched to Dun Echt, the authorities hoping that the 
wonderful instinct of this animal may lead to the discovery of the 
missing body of the late Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 


A COASTING DOG—Oortland, N. Y.—When driving through 
the country a few days since I witnessed the remarkable perform- 
ance of a coasting dog. Two boys had taken their place upon the 
front part of the sled, and a shepherd dog with them upon the 
rear, the dog maintaining his position upon the sled in their rapid 
descent down a steep hill. Upon coming to a stand still a collar 
was placed about the dog’s neck, and he ran back up the hill, 
drawing the sled and manifesting considerable impatience until 
the boys arrived and released him from the harness, when he was 
first again to take his place for another ride upon the hand-sled. 

Mie, 


NATIONAL AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB DERBY 1882.—The 
iene entries have been received. (Entries close April 1, 
‘ | 
Dr. A. F. McKinney, Forest Hill, Tenn., enters black, white and | 
tan setter bitch ‘‘ Kate B.,” whelped April 18th, 1881, by Count 
Noble out of Peep o’ Day. 
Wm. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn., enters black, white and tan set- ‘ 
ter bitch ‘‘ Carrie,’ whelped April 18th, 1881, by Count Noble out 
of Peep o’ Day. 












D, Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., enters black, white and tan setter 1 
dog ‘‘ Chickasaw,” whelped April 18th, 1881, by Count Noble out 
of Peep o’ Day. D. Bryson, Sec., Memphis, Tenn. ] 
-@:———— a 








KENNEL NOTES. 





We wish to impress upon the minds of those, who send us items 
for our Kennel Notes, that to avoid mistakes all names should be 
printed in PRINT LETTERS, as we find it very easy to make mistakes 
where this is not done. We also would like to be informed whether 
the animal is male or female, and to know the date of birth and the 
breed to which they belong, whether pointer, setter, or bulldog. A : 
careful study of the notes in this number of the paper will show just c 
what is wanted. Our aimis to have everything correct; but until 
contributors will take the necessary trouble to conform to the above 
request we cannot answer for the mistakes that may occur. 


NAMES OLAIMED. 


ter bitch, whelped Aug. 16, idl, by ‘Thunder cut’ of oes 
r ug. under out of owner’ 
(Roderick Dhu— ating). a eee pire 
vina T.—By Mr. Henry Pape, New York, for blue belton English 
setter bitch, whel Aug. 16, 1881, by Thunder out of owner’: 
(Roderick Dhu—Mina). eer 
Vic and Mischief—By Mr. H. Drain, Baltimore, Md., for red Irish 
setter bitch puppief by Elcho out of Lady Helen. 
Poker—By Mr. G. H. Thomson, Philadelphia, Pa., for red Irish setter 
- p, waelgen June 11, 1881, by Mr. Smith’s Grouse out of Mr. Baker’s 
Brown Bess, Brunette and Beryl—By Hornell spaniel Club, Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., for liver spaniel bitches, whelped Nov. 8, 18s 
champlon Benedict out of Princess. st a 
ric-a-Brac—By Hornesl Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., for 
black spaniel bitch, whelped Nov. 3, 1881, by their 1 
bur Prien ; : we , 1881, by champion Benedict 
B —By Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., for chest- 
nut and tan spaniel dog, whelped Nov. 3, 1831 i 
out of Princess. oa oF y His OY Seampion Banegiet 
eine . ante aap eneek: No 8 18S by cnet cheat Fee 
A eir cha: ; 
outot| Princes. a Seas ¥ » by mpion Benedict 
en—By Mr. P. cMaster, Sloansville, Wis., f 
and liver spotted English setter bitch, whelped Sept. 20, iss, by Joe 
ae out of Diamona Duchess (Bailey’s Victor—Blue 
aisy. 
Rita—By Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, for white 
ee ie. — = vent ot eee piten, Whaiped Gor Tk 
. A. BE. effroy’s Crox out of Dr. H. F. , 
Nell @hapstiot— Hose). a H. F. Aten’s Little 
o“x—By Mr. Jesse Elwood, L. I., for black and tan fox- 
hound dog, whelped Dec. 20, 1881, by Mr. Joseph i 
out of Mr. Jesse Muney’s Beauty. r pa ee 
Race—By Mr. Charles O. Learned, Methuen, Mass., for white, black 





and tan le dog, whelped Oct. 15, 1881, by Fl heed 
out of Lacy ties 0g, i . , 1881, by Flute (Rattler—True) 
By Mr. Frederick Yeung, Newark, N J.,for blue belton | 


Donald—By 
setter dog puppy by Shafto (formerly H 8’ Prince) out of T: 
Nick—By Mr. J. P. v Hax, Baltigoore: Ma. for liver ond Whine 
pointer dog puppy by Meyer's Don out of Nicoolt’s Fly. 
foe — : itimore or black, 
beagle dog by Runneroutot Fan. | eee 
Bessie—. 





EESEB Banton s noes. 83 Beee BPBePest ser womtenan 










Mr. A. Weeks, Locust Valley, L. I., Gordon setter 
bitch, whelped: Tuiy, 1879, Rupert out of Jessie. vad = sel 
Frank ellie— : Locust Valley for Gor. 

don setter and q 
Gaeyoccoe Wane whelped May’, 1861, DY Duke of ‘Locust 


} 
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Machting and Ganoeing. 


A THOROUGHBRED. 


TS reform movement in yacht building is gathering force every 
day. The light, flat-bottom trap is fast losing hold upon the 
yachtsman’s sympathy, and a higher standard is displacing the 
vagaries of the fair weather, shoal water school, now happily under 
the cloud of —_ disapprobation. We chronicle with pleasure the 
er fine ship of the ee bred type in the new deep- 

, of Islip, L. I., for Mr. Par- 

sons, who proposes in his new vessel to have a craft under foot able 
to take him to sea as he may list, to carry him safely to the Bermudas 
or the West Indies, and to knock about our coast in all weathers un- 
deterred by u dttle jump or the zest of a fresh summer’s gale. Hon- 
est keel boats of depth and weight are becomming common enough in 
the East, but New York has lagged far astern in this modern inno- 
vation. Mr. Parsons’ venture marks a new era in metropolitan 
—— , since not on'y will his vessel be up to the latest experiences 


birth of anot 
keel yacht now building by Alonzo Smit 


mold and finish, but he will himself practice what his vessel 


preaches, and take to the sea for the scene of his sailing whenever 
opportunity offers or inclination dictates. Mr. Parsons proposes 
taking a hand at the real thing in preference to the sham of a driit 


up and down the tedious, muddy contines of the Bay and the Sound. 


hen his yacht pokes her nose beyond the Gull Islands to the east- 
ward she will not have to turn tail at every black cloud for the 


shelter or an inland pond, but will only just be beginning her cruise, 


and the sport of making an outside pass ago will ave ope on board 
tless drifting about some 


a taste of the genuine article, to which 1 
puddle compares like a cheap, gaudy chromo to a work of art in oil. 


When the passengers in the Mystery’s cabin turn out in the morning 


watch to find themselves aboard the quarter deck of a safe, noble 
ship, bravely Penge to good ——— with the _— blue sea, 
and fetching the weather marx her course has been laid tor by the 
chart, there will be a new chapter unfolded to their senses, a roman- 
tic scene, keen relish and grand work, to which the fair weather 
babes in their pinafore traps are unfortunately stiil strangers. 

While ForEsT AND STRSAM may take to itself the credit of having 
inaugurated a general reform and opened the eyes of beginners to 
the wide range of opportunities before them, but unknown and un- 
appreciated by the masses, we are prepared to give due credit to 
those who, like Commodore Lee, Dr. Dawson, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Bur- 
gess and others, have had courage enough to give actual entity to the 
new phase of the sport in butiding able ships 1a piace of the machines 
upheld by that tribe of verdants and counterfeit tars who see in the 
subtle art of sailing only another means of excursion, killing time, 
or, worse yet, indulgence in license and carousal. As an illustration 
in practice ot the underlying principles of the honest ship we have 
brought the foreign cutter into prominent notice, and in so doing in- 
cidentally gave the very life blood to sundry contemporaries taking 


their cue from these columns. But FOREST AND STREAM has never 


urged following to the uttermost end the special variety of form in 
ebych the Britiah have given expression to the elements upon which 
wisfh and abilty depend. While re the cutter for her un- 
odeute dworth, we have steadily poin' out that all her merits 
could be had in more moderate shapess, which should combine what 
we have extolled in the narrow, deep ships launched abroad with the 
ater statical stiffness aad wider cabin floors of the typical Amer- 
can sloop. We have sought to impress certain lessons by ae 
a just appreciation of the points of the cutter, and have steadily 
maintained that those features could be engrafted upon a new type 
of medium proportions, greatly to the advantage and satisfaction of 
all who go down to the sea in yachts in strange waters as well asin 
ourown. These may be deemed as comprising good depth of hold, 
dead rise and an easy bilge, keel and outside weights, flush decks, 
long, light overhang, the section lines being carried out into an 
archboard, adding Lo the room on deck and the grace of the construc- 
tion as a whole, and a handy rig under quick and certain control. 
All these go to make up the particular type which we believe will 
combine all the thorgugh-going tar coula desire, and which will 
make our fleet not merely tast in fair weather, but creditable speci- 
mens of naval design in the eyes of the sailor, instead of being, like 
our light drafts of the.day, a butt of ridicule and objects of scorn to 
the seafaring men of all nations. No better builder than Alonzo 
Smith could have been selected to put these ideas into frame, as he 
has a deservedly high reputation as a capable, conscientious and 
liberal-minded mechanic, who is not hide-bound by the narrow- 
minded provincialism which cannot see a step ahead of what has 
already — before. If Mr. Smith succeeds in talring this new 
charge with the happy results accompanying his previous efforts, we 
may confidently look for a ship which shall be as fast as she will be 
able and a credit to her owner, the new school and the country. The 
fact that some one vessel of the kind has not been able to beat all 
creation is often cited by the superficial observer as proof against all 
— of speed. This does not deter us from high expectations 
nregard to future ventures of the sort. Rome was not built in a 
day, and such of the present light draft machines as are known for 
their speed in smooth water were neither the first of their kind, but 
have b2en preceded and are still accompanied by scores of lament- 
able failures. A fair weather machine without speed has nothing to 
commend her to any one’s consideration. An able, safe yacht, 
though she may b2 only up to the average asa racer, is at all events 
a desirable craft for the purposes of cruising. A vessel possessing 
high qualities in all respects must always be a bird of rare occur- 
rence, and it is rather irrational to demand exceptional perfection in 
the first representatives of an entirely new type. In spite of the 
reat odds surrounding first attempts, the success obtained in Oriva, 
Jalkyr, Liesper, Alga and others of their class is a most encouraging 
sign for more brilliant attainments in following up the valuable ex- 
perience acquired. Not only do these yachts rauk fully up to the 
average, but Valkyr is reputed a goer, and will likely so prove when 
she has shifted her pudding bigs of New York make for a matchless 
suit to be sent out from the Gosport loft of Lapthorne & Katsey next 
season, Hesperand A'g: are the equais in speed to uny traps of their 
Jength or tonnage, and Oriva 1s up to the average sloop at logging, 
while far superior on all other counts. Slow boats may be built of 
anv type. Misshapen creatures never can go tast, no matter what 
schooi of design they m:iy approximate. Even the flat irons count 
their slow coaches by the squadron. But the misshapen yachts of the 
medium and cutter type are always in the lead as cruisers, for they 
beat their shallow sisters in accommodations, safety and handiness 
of rig. Failures in this class have a value more important to owners 
who care uot for the glamour of matches. Failures among the light 
drafts can fetch only the market price of kindling wood and old iron. 
Mr. Parson’s ship will be 65 ft. over all, of very strong construc- 
tion, with plenty of thorough fastening sultable for extended cruls- 
ing and as much speed as her buiider knows how to produce in a 
somewhat radical departure trom the beaten path. She will be 58 
ft. water line, 19 ft. beam, 7 ft. 6 in. depth of hold and 7 ft. 6 in. draft 
of water, about 20 tons of ballast, half of which will be lead on the 
keel. As will be seen, though a keel boat, her draft is very moderate 
and will not interfere in the least with along shore cruising. It is 
hardly two feet more than Ina machine with the board up, some- 
thing like 7 ft. less than the machine with her boa'd down, about 
2 ft. less than in the British racing cutter and any amouat less than 
in the modern Eastern racing keel sloop. Piumb stem, easy dead 
rise, slow bilge, fairly sharp at both ends, anda long, stylish over- 
hang aft, none of the docked tail affairs to which the senile mean 
length rule restricts our yachts, making them look as built by the 
mile and sawed off to order. Steers with a wheel, has ample sky- 
lights for splendid ventilation, no dawdlers’ hoie in the way of a sea 
shipping cockpit, but 6 ft. 4 in. head room instead for accommodation 
clear fore and aft. That 1s something to brag about. Standing 
height in the forecastle, no dog’s kennel for the crew, and plug hats 
in the cabin won’t be mashed into a pancake the moment you move 
beyond the limits of the barn which gives such shorc and scant 
standing room in the orthodox flatiron trap. There are to be two 
fine staterooms, bath room, closets, four toilet basins, and berths 
for half a dozen pass2agers, galley, ice boxes, pantry, etc., all ar- 
ranged to supply the wants of anextended cruise. The yacht will 
oarry a twelve foot gig and a working cutter at davits and be put 
in perfect sea-going trim by the first of June. Mast 58 ft., deck to 
hounds with a lofty ee topmast to come down ina thrash ora 
blow. Boom 50 ft., with a long gaff of 30 ft. and a hoist of mainsail 
of about 45 ft. Bowsprit 30 ft. outboard. She is to havea large jib 
forordinary weather, with a forestay to be set up at the stem head 
in stormy times. Here we find cause of disagreement with the rig 
selected, as we would much prefer to see the cutter’s double head 
sail adopted. Possibly the single jib for light weather is a sop to old 
notinns, and in time may give way to something better. If the ad- 
vent of the Madge proved nothing else, it at least showed unmista- 
kably the superiority of the cutter rig for speed as much as for 
handiness. We think no one has ventured io take objections to that 
littl- flyer on the score of her rig, however unpalatable to the fancies 
aud vapory theories of the ancient school. It is ourexperience and 
the resuit of observation that the cutter isa closer winded rig than 
the sloop and vastly to be preferred in a cruiser for all reasons. 
Greater simplicity in the practical features may be countenanced if 
thought preferable for special conditions, but the principles of the 
rig, relating to subdivision of sail, giving better control and more 
effective surface than a bagging single jib flying at a wide angle on 
a stay leading to bowsprit end, we deem as settled beyond contro- 
versy in favor of the cutter. Ttis enough to say that those who 
have tried the cutter rig never express least desire to return to 
the sloop and have learned by actual rience to put faith in the 
Bandy rig, as at least as fast under all ces as the single 
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jib. Only those who have not been weaned from a lubber’s preju- 
dices still cling to the hideous up-country arrangement borrowed 
trom the North River brick sloop and the lighter. As many details 
of Mr. Parsons’ new ship have not yet been settled, presumably the 
rig may also come in for modification. It 1s a matter which can, 
however, easily be altered some future season by way of experiment 
if for no other reason. 

The day when this new addition to our fleet is slipped will be one 
fraught with importance far beyond the launching of a dozen big 
light draft schooners representing nothing more than so many ol 
collier models whittled a bit finer at theends and given more area of 
sail. Mr. Parsons’ is to be congratulated upon his prospects of soon 
possessing a soundly built yacht modeldin consonance with com- 
mon sense and fit to become the cynosure of admiring salts as a 
yacht possessing the quaitties of a ship and something more than a 
gaudy, gilt-edged baby’s play of occasional ** excursions” down the 

ay. 


ee 
SAIL PLAN FOR LALOO. 


NY ONE whois thoroughly conversant with canoe rigging is re- 

quested not to read the foliowing lines. Those who are being 
initiated into the mysteries of the most pleasant pastime in exist- 
ence may find some quiet hints in these lines, tor the writer knows 
What itis to want information and not be able to - it. Presuming 
tbat we are now possessed of a cruising canoe and paddle, itis but 
very natural that we should want a sail to aid propulsion while a 








favorable breeze iasts or to screw ourself up to windward racing. 
We a'so want some handy means to reduce sail area at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice, and, lastly, we all want to know what size of sail to 
carry on a given size of canoe. 

The most important item is to know what size of sail to order; 
therefore it 1s useful to have a rule to determine such size. A formula 
for this purpdse is open to great criticism should other than canoeists 
use it; as, for instance, with yachts, for whose use it is not intended, 
and it was “got up” for the private use of some canceists on the 
* other side of the water.” 

To calculate what sail area is required when no ballast except 
owner Is on board, let B=beam of canoe,L length of canoe; then 
the square of Bx L = area. Example: Length, 16 ft.; beam, 2 ft. 
8in.; then 2 ft. § 1M. or 2.66xS = 48 sq. ft. area for canoe when 
oy a * ~ board. 

en, to calculate what ballast can be carried for racing p 
B sq. xL= weight in pounds, Example’: For a canoe 16 ft, by 32 in. 96 





lbs. lead. Again, to calculate what sail area can be carried when 96 
lbs. lead are on board, square of Bx3{L= sail areain ballast. Ex- 
ample: For a canoe 16 ft. by 32 in.~72 sq. ft. of sail. Now, these 
figures are within the bounds of safety. A canoe of sizes above 
given can carry very much more sail and ballast, but when an ab- 
normal spread is hoisted and a cap-ize takes place it is the skipper’s 
own fault. The writer has carried on a canoe 15 ft. 6 in.x32 In. as 
much as 150 sq ft. while racing,and has come in to win (ballast 
about 200 Ibs. lead); and, had the canoe filled, she would have gone 
down and left owner to contemplate a waste of water. 

The sail illustrated has an area of 60 sq. ft.; the first recf has 16 sq. 
fs t;.fecond reef, 15 sq. ft.; leaving 29 sq. ft. fora close reef when 
blowing hard. ‘The area of a sail can be calculated by om 
length from jack to peak by the Jength from clew to throat an 
divide by 2. Thus, jack to peak, 12 ft.; clew tothroat, 10 ft.—~120 
ft. ; divided by 2-60 sq. ft. sail area. ‘The Laloo could carry much 
more sail than 60 sq. ft., but 12 feet were knocked off for safety, and 
26 lbs. ballastlefton shore. Figure lisa full sail plun, showing ail 
the rigging necestary without being complicated. A is main halliard 
block at masthead and foot of mast; D is double block for topping 
lift; K is 5 ae small block for: jackstay ; .J 8, jackstay ; M H, main 
halliard; T L, topping lifts—one on each side of sail; B, reefing bat- 
tens; R, reef pomts; RC, forward reef cord; RC 2, after reef cord. 
P, loop and toggle to secure lower end of topping lift; C, cleat to 
receive R C 2 when reef is hauled down. 

L = parrel on boom, on which runs a deadeye or block, to which 
is fastened main sheet. When lying close hauled the block is at the 
after end of S and S helps to distribute strain on boom, when run- 
ning free bleck is at fore end of S and main sheet does not 
drag in the water. M—mast. W on boom and on each ba 
ten are parrels to keep sall close wp to mast so that it won’t 
bag with the wind. W O, Jack Block. Figure 2, illustrates on a large 
scale how to fasten halliard to yard so as to dispense with the ser- 
vices ot a traveler. T at the throatisa loop fastened to the yard 
through which passes a toggle on the end of the halliard. *The 
halliard then passes round the opposite side of the mast, from 
which yard and sail are, is reeved through block Bon yard, then 
through block A at masthead, then down to block at mast foot ang 
thence to cleat. The topping lifts are toggled to boom so as to be 
easily detatched when spinnaker is to be hoisted, spinnaker head 
lying ready to be fastened to elther as required, the other topping left 
remaining in its place 

The jackstay is rigged on the outside of the sail, so that when sail 
is lowered the triangular part at boom, Y Z, prevents the sail from 
Sees over the deck on the one side, while the mast prevents it 
on the other. There are several plans by which the sail can be 
reefed “ instantaneously.” The one here shown the writer has 
found to work the best. Let us start at the back and follow the 
first reef all round. One end ofthe cord is secured at the back, 
and is rove through plated rings 3-16 diameter sewn on sail where 
shown, then through block at luff of first batten then through block in 
line of mast, then down to a dead-eye at mast foot, then to cleat 
wherever handiest forowner. Then the after part has to be looked 
to. Rig cord in the same way, starting at the clew and cleat on C 
atboom. This gives a very handy plan for reefing quickly if caught 
in a squall while racing. When the squall has passed slack out reef 
cords and hoist yard at once. For a good deliberate reef while 
cruising it would be good to tie down reet points, as well as the extra 
time it takes is not wasted. Itisacapital plan to have ali blocks 
for use about the mast fastened to the i.ast and not to the deck, so 
tbat when one comes ashore to dismantie the mast sail and rigging 
= be removed and returned without the bother of always re-rig- 
ging. . 

- The Laloo was designed to be sailed without a mizzén, although 
an aft sail is of great service in mostly all weather. Atsome future 
time we may consider how to rig a mizzen. 

The reason that lomecney: age | been said here about other.shape of 
sails, such as the use of jfbs, shoulder of mutton sails, lateen sails, 
etc., is that they have all been found wanting and always had some 
kink in them that proved crank, 

A spinnaker is more bother than all ltis worth while cruising, and 
en racing it is only safe to use itin very light winds well abaft 

e beam. } 

X, at the masthead of figure 2, was almost left out inthe cold. It 
is a short few inches of brass rod, to which the writer hopes to at- 
tach the burgee of some New York canoe club before comer is 
over. . REN, 





MURIEL.—This handsome twelve-ton cutter has been, purchased 
by Mr, Paul Tuckerman, and remains in the 8. Y. C. squadron. She 
will do some active crul: next summer. The Muriel has the dis- 
tinction of being the second cutter on the New York station. was 

aunched in the summer of 1878. A description of this yacht, ape 
peared in our issue for July 11 of that year. » 
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THE NEW CLUB. 


WENTY names have been received during the past.week to be 
T added to the list of the new club for small yachts it is proposed 
to organize. There seems no doubt that success will attend the call 
of Commodore Franklin Beams, and that before the season ope*s 
an effective plan of operations will have been drawn = for next 
summer. ‘he objects of the new club have been stated in the call 
published three weeks ago in these columns, and it will now be in 
order to enlarge upon them more fuliy. There is nota yachting port 
in America where small yachts have been so completely neglected 
as in New York. This is all the more strange since tue large areas of 
sheliered waters and streams, including the Sound, would seem to 
offer a premium upon small ships for near-by cruising. If we under- 
take to trace this peculiar anomaly the reasons can easily be found. 
For one thing, there is a lamentable lack of harbors in metropolitan 
waters, and anchorages are exposed. There are no pretty little nooks 
under the lee of protecting bluffs, with a bar for a breakwater, as 
may be found away from the city. Still though this is often cited as 
a reason, we think the cause really lies deeper. Some few small 
yachts we have, and they manage to outlive one season after another 
with no particular trouble or damage. The yacht must indeed be a 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


a richard as a salty skipper of wondrous attainments and in” 
Ye 
It is the invariable experience that clubs setting no limits to ton- 
nage upwards quickly outgrow their useful relations to yachts of 
modest cost until the latter are unceremoniously lumped in with 
open boats, catamorans and alla padrila, deserving of a race or two 
every year for a petty prize just to keep them on the books and swell 
the income of the balance sheet. Existence under such circumstances 
becomes obnoxious to many. It is always ‘“* better to be the head of 
the mouse than the tailofthe rat” Small yachts of the iegitimate 
sort will never flourish in New York asthey ought until they unite 
in concerted action, which shali give them the dignity and power 
due to aus and nur bers Clubs of this kind are very popu- 
lar abroad and to-day the owner of a five tonner in British waters 
figures as ee, before the public, if he and his boat so de- 
serve, as the titled scion of ancient lienage who goes to sea in a small 
frigate with a retinue oriental in force. 
tit be understood that the movement now under way is no 
bantiing of our own under the protection of this journal, but that it 
isa sportsman’s wish; emanating from many yacht owners who 
seek to bring about the ends here indicated. FOREST AND STREAM 
has consented simply to accept the names sent inas a matter of 





poor one which canhot ride out the worst gale New York Bay or the ; convenience to those directing the scheme, and it will aid as far as 


Hudson have ever witnessed, ro her moorings or ground 
tackle be weighty enough and of stout material. 

Yachting in New York, especially so far as the yearly accession 
of owners is concerned, is to a very large extent in the hands of the 
wealthy and fashionable, whose knowledge of the sport and love of 
the sea is of an evanescent sort. Scan the lists of our principal 
clubs, and the majority have become owners of big schooners or 50- 
ton sioops at their very first venture ia such property. But few tn- 
deed whoxe colors float 100 ft. high have graduated from the ** school 
of the satlor” represented by an active experience in little vessels of 
the Corinthian order, in which long voyages and dashing passages 
have been made with oaly self, friend and a hand or self and friend 
alone. Fashion has ruled in tonnage as much as in the cut of a coat 
or the coior of aturn out for ‘the Avenue,” and fashion, mixed often 
with a good deal of that love of ostentatious display characteritic of 
the nouveau riche, has dictated the oe thing your money could 
float. Not many years past, it was the alm among newcomers to 
beat the record in tonnage, resulting in aneraof extravagance in 
which size and luxurious appotntments were the standard of the 
community and intrinsic worth of model or the nautical require 
ments of the owner were swamped in the efforts to achieve notoriety. 
“How big is his yacht?” was the question, instead of ** How much 
does he know about sailing?” when acandidate presented himself 
for admission. Show was the acme to be attained; worth received 
but little consideration. The era culminated in the clumsy effort of 
a modeller overreaching others with a flat-bottom racing machine 
of huge proportions, extraordinary rig and princely fittings. The 
era closed when that machine ignominiously capsized in smooth 
water and went to the bottom, sacrificing valuable human lives to 
the dark ignorance concerning naval design then prevalaing to the 
impractical, illogical theorizing of untrained men who sougnt speed 
in skimming “‘over the water,” us they deluded themseives in to belic v- 
ing they could, lastead of going through it, as every ship must. At 
that time, to se a yachtsman worthy the name, your vessel must 
needs have ranked two sticks to her length, for the individual who 
could boast of nothing more than a sloop was deemed but a hanger- 
oo, a denizen of the outskirts who obtained his light by reflection 
from his greater associates. The owner of the sloop was liitle more 
than an outcast, and if hissloop happened to be small in tonnage, he 
only had “a Little boat” which the schooner men pretended to dis- 
dain, though the “little boat” often represented vastly better model 
and higher ineoree. skill and venturesome daring than a score of 
big schooners and their owners could show upoa closer inspection. 
The most wretched specimens of naval design and buildin any fleet 
in the world are the large schooners launched during the age we are 
now speaking of, and if men who were supposed to be experts in 
their Ane could produce nothing better than what is now laughed to 
scorn, little could be expected from the novices recruited from the 
banking house and up-town parlors to be planted upon a quarter 
deck before they could indicate one tack from another, disttuguish 
between right and left handed rope or tell a lead line from a clothes 


= was this greed after tonnage which diverted attention from 
small craft to the big, and which fora time established a spurious 
standard which took lavish expenditure to mean warm-hearted sup- 
port of satling and an adoration of asailor’s iife by men who never 
had been off soundings before, and who, after coming into possession 
of their light-draft coffins, never once put to sea, though their flags 
might have been sern mastheaded five yearsonarun. Even to tis 
day, how few men have been outside in their costly big ships, how 
very few, scarce half a dozen, have ever been out sight of land, 
unless aboard a Liverpool steamship, leaning over the rall absorbed, 
with pallid features! Such were the men, and, to some extent, 
still are the men who set the yachting fashions in New York. It 1s, 
after all, not much of a wonder if the fleet we own to-day dare not 
face a blow, and shirks a run at night lest an unseen puff send the 
worthless abortion of some “practical” genius tothe bottom ina 
second and all hands to a watery grave. But what ashame, what a 
reflection upon our national skill, that we have been unable to 
devise and introduce to popular favor in New York a yacht at once 
as safe ag she shall be able and fast, a yacht which will not keep 
the family at home in a harrowing state of suspense from day to 
day while some member is off for a cruise aboard one of those 
treacherous traps which have brought many face to face with loss 
by death long before the natural course of lite had beenrun. In 
New York yachting began at the top and 1s now slowly percolating 
down. 

In other ports, notably the East, all hands begin at the bottom and 
work their way to the =. ; Hence we have numerous sail of large 
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tonnage in New York, w small craft have been neglected for 
want of proper status in the public’s eyes. In Boston we find just 
the contrary; everybody starts in atthe bottom and bullds larger 
and larger as his bank account develops, though many having 
tasted the sweets of sailing their boats themselves, never can be 
brought to relinquishing toa hired automaton. While New York 
has been content to accept the clumsily whittled chunks so-cailed 
‘*practical” men have given her, large boats belng too costly for 
new hands to meddle with or advise about, Boston has trained up a 
school of intelligent experts in the owners of her small ——. and 
they are as @ consequence much better fitted for the task of se¢lect- 
ing type in their large vessels when the right time shall come and to 
take command of them at sea. 

It is with the idea of furthering a school encouraging the arts of 
sailing and building that we trust to see a new club established in 
New York with the especial object of oe! under its flag all 
who appreciate the important part small boats should occupy in the 
public estimation. It is vastly much better that one five ton sloop 
should be launched with but a line or two notice in the daily prints, 
than to find the community gushing over the launch of a 300 ton 
sckooner, her ingrain carpets, damagks and velvets, silks and satins, 
built by one ignoramus for another ignoramus to be sailed around in 
at the pleasure and option of third ignoramus with the foreign 
brogue still on his tongue, and who, unable to get a third mate’s 
billet in a collier brig, finds no trouble in palming himself off upon a 
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sloop or cutter, but a rule uuder which all can indulge in t 
fancies without let or hindrance. We have advocated the bulk ~~ 


possible by tavorably countenancing what we deem the most ad- 
Vantageous step yet taken for the turtherance of yachting la New 
York, We desire, in common with ail seeking the development of the 
sport upon sound principles, to permancatily habilitate the legiti- 
mate yacht of small tonnage in our waters, to give her the standing 
which is her due and thereby attract the great million unable or un- 
willing to invest much time or many shekels. Itis to small yachts 
we look for the development of naval design. Alterations, new 
types and fancies, can be rauch more readily introduced and tried 
under varying conditions than in large and costly structures. Rac- 
ing. will bscome someting more than an empty term, for matches 
between the same flyers would be so numerous that sources of doubt 
anderror would be eliminated from ths record so that reliable de- 
ductions can be made to the great advantage of all investing in float- 
ing property. 
+m 


A CAUTIONARY SIGNAL. 





( | a3 of respect for old age and pity for dotage ForREsT AND STREAM 
has studiously refrained from dressing down a voluable and 
flighty reporter contributing to the columns of a highly esteemed 
contemporary, known better as an authority on turf matters than on 
yachting affairs. Charity on our part has been misconsirued by the 
reporter's vanity into establishing some value to his case, encourag- 
ing him in his course of lucubrious literary and technical pranks. 
Living, a8 he does, upon the leavidgs of this journal, it is not surpris- 
ing he should be found embroiled in the measurement question, 
floundering about like a cow in a pasty pasture. 

We take the following at random from some of that person’s effu- 
sions, which are disgraceful to a journal aspiring to technical proti- 
ciency. One week we find the reporter delivering his muddled head 
in this wise: 

“Conclusive reasons for penalizing outside ballast....The New 
York rule (bulk) is the best of all three, since all three qualities (the 
reporter meant dimensions, but to one of his stamp there is no differ- 
ence in the terms.— Eu. F. and S.) give speed....'‘:he Atlantic plan of 
using length alone is well enough sv long as the yachts are substan- 
tially of the same model, but whilise this system (length) is adhered to 
the cutter model, 1; is clear, will not be enrolled sb this club, as it 
would be placed at a serious disadvantage; for the effect of length 
measurement has been to induce this club to builu wide boats and to 
give them as little overhang as possible. It is clear then that a rule 
which shuts out one type and restricts freedom cf model is faulty, 
and it 1s safe to say that the progressive Atlantics will soon be obliged 
to change their length rule.” 

So far the reporter of our contemporary was perfectly sound, be- 
cause he stole his ideas and even language from the columns of the 
FOREST AND STREAM, Whic4 Cannot be sald of the following, in which 
the reporter forgot himseit far enough to draw upon his own wits: 
“Lead keels (ouiside ballast) should pay the —— penalty, be- 
cause, while firing power, it does not in and of itself (a wonderful 
expression.—Hd. F. and S ) detract from speed as beam does....Out- 
side ballast should be taken into account in any system of measure- 
ment A great deal of power can be put into a lead keel of a very 
insignificant amountof bulk.” (The reporter is evidently ignorant 
that weight can only be had at the expense of a defiaite increase in 
the bulk of a yacht’s displacement.—£d. F. and 8.) 

So far we have quoted the lucubratious in our contemporary on one 
side. We now turn to another number and ilnd its reporter guilty of 
the following: 

‘The author of the paper (our expose of the fallacy of taxing outside 
ballast ina recent issue of FuRk:T aND STREAM) Degins with a false 
statement. He(iOREST aND STREAM) Says it is assumed that In out- 
Side ballast rests some virtue not possessed by baliast which happens 
to be inside. No such assumption has besa made. The proposition 
was simply to tax weight whether inside er out.” . 

Now we will let the reader decide for himself who has been guilty 
of false statement, FOREST AND STREAM cr the ignorantold man who 
contradicts himself every time he ventures. upon the measurement 
question or any question at all. : 

Again, alm ist iu the same breath, our would-be critic thus helittles 
himself: “There 1s an added reason why outside ballast should be 
taxed.” Was-this simply a display of the reporter’s flightiness, or 
was his sober mind affected waen, in the same sentence, he writes 
himself down a flatulent humbug, mistaking a flow of incoherent sen- 
tences as ideas deserving to be put into cold type? 

Here is more of the same sort: ‘ A cuttah (the extent of the re- 
porter’s wit and his stock in trade for want of brains) can’t safi with- 
out his (sic) weight outside.” In our article on this subject we showed 
how all outside ballast can readily ba converted into inside ballast 
when wanted, a fact which our slipshod would-be imitator finds it 
convenient as well as necessary to overlook, thereby resorting to 
misrepresentation for the sake of scoring a point, as he thinks. 

We now reach the sublime, and caution the reader not to laugh too 
loud, with the first quotations from our contemporary still in his 
mind: “To put boats of radically differeat shape on an equality can 
be obtained equally well by simply taxing mean length, and thus 
allowing both beam and weight, which is its equivalent, to go free. 
o-* construction is the reporter's own —Ed. #, and 8.) It will be 
‘ound to work equally well either for deep or shallow ones, for wide 
or narrow ones”—(yachts, no doubt). 

Well, first it will—then it won’t. You pay your money and take 
your choice. The reporter, judging others by his own narrow mind, 
exclaims: ‘* Nothing will sult the cuttah advocates save a rule (bulk 
he refers to.—£d. F. and S.) which shall favor their type unduly.” 

And above the same reporter tells his handful of readers that 
length 13 unfair to the cutter and bulk a just gauge for radically 
different shapes! So much for the braying of 4.donkey one day and 
the music from the same source some other day. It is inconceivable 
to limited intelligence that Forest AND STREAM should seek the 
adoption of a rule fair alike to all types without prejudice for either 
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on the ground of its intrinsic equity and because the application of 
the same shows favor to none and permits all types to flourish side 


by side, leaving the permanent engrafting of a particular style to be 
determined in a legitimate way by the necessities and conditions 
surrounding every man’s yachting. We have taken issue with other 
; Tules because they force one nolens volens into a special shape. We 
have the writings of our contemporary’s reporter quoted above in 
justification of our course. Uufortunately the oigin is not much to 
brag of in effording support in any cause. It is amusing, the Slap- 
dash granaiioquency of our contemporary’s reporter bolstering up 
his case, if it can be dignified as such, by resorting to victories yet to 
be won next year. Counting chickens compiacently before they are 
hatched. six races out of seven and the seventh lost by a fluke, all 
go for nothing, because they don't fitin. Aday befere the Madge 
races all our contemporaries were unanimous in the opinicn that our 
sloops could sail around her as though she were anchored. “ix vic- 
tories out of seven races forced down. uawilling throats, the Tootses 
deem amatterof no consequence, but exultingly enumerate lucky 
days for our craft inatched years ago against foreign representatives 
of an ancient type, now quite extinct, in sustenance of their empty 
brag of what wecan do with the modern cutter when, as a fact, we 
have been whipped every time we have faced such a customer at 
home or abroad. But your Bourboa always did live in the past and 
never learns anything with the incoming tide. 

We might go on gathering by the column in proof of an assertion 
that for grotesqu2ness nothing in print will compare witht the des- 
ultory, half digested compositions emanating from the reporter of 
our highly esteemed contemporary, but we have no desire to Insti- 

ate contention with a source a successful issue with which could 

ring us neither honor nor profit. 

We suggest to the Editor that respect for old age will not save our 
contemporary from ridicule by the public as effectively as that 
respect shields its reporter from being displayed at his worth and 
false pretences at our hands. The space of a journal of character we 
should judge too valuable to be filled with emauattons from an inca- 

able and though curbing the license of an ignoramus who oracu- 

arly informs us that ** beam Creates friction,” might deprive us of a 
weekly budget of fun and laughter unsurpassed by Puck, disinter- 
ested regard for our contempurary prompts this bint. 

It is an unjustifiable slur upon the intelligence of the yachting 
community that any editorial authority shouid deem such balder- 
dash as quoted quite good enough to supply the wants of the reader 
or siudent looking to his journal for information and in-truction 
indorsed as authoritative by the good stand:ng of the journal in 
other respects. : 

FOREST AND STREAM has been taken to task for calilng a spade a 
spade. If exceptions have reasonubly been takea to our language in 
some cases, we are confident none will be advanced in reference to 
the clumsy conceit of the frog of our contemporary attempting by 
sheer effroatery to expand himself to the calibre of a jourual which, 
in the steadfast pursuit of reforms and unswerving attachment to 
fixed principles and convictions may pride itself upon affording an 
exampie for superficially informed weathercocks blowing hot one 
day and cold the next. 

With this we dismiss the reporter in question, having no inclina- 
tion to interfere with his woridly prosperity even though gained by 
imposing upon an unsuspecting master and the fraction of the yacht- 
ing pubiic following his stultilying tergiversations. 

FOREST AND STREAM does not fear criticism. On the contrary, it is 
courted from men comperfentto the task But to be offensively as- 
salled by any untutored old rounder innocent of familiarity with the 
commouest principies of arithmetic, let alone naval design, is try- 
ing to our patience, especially ifthe individual has htiherto been 
permitted to escape accountability from motives of charitable gener- 
osity. 

‘ ——xq“-———— 

LARCHWONT YACHT CLUB.—At a special meeting held at Del- 
monico’s last Friday, Mr. Brown, chairman on revision of coastitu- 
tion and reguiations, reported at length, preparatory to the adoption 
of the changes at the annual meetingin March. Hereatter the offi- 
cers are to comprise a Commodore, Vice-Commodore and Rear Co:a- 
-modore, with Recording and Corresponding Seereta:ies, Measurer, 
Treasurer and three Trustees. Second,Wednesday in March to be 
the date of anoual meetings. Flag officers to be owners at time of 
election. There will be regatta and membership committees, the 
former of three and the latter of five members. All members can 
vote for flag officers, butjthe measurer an J all things appertainivg di- 
rectly to the yachts to be voted for by owners only. Regular meet- 
ings on the first Saturday in May and October. Initiation fee, $10; 
annual dues,same. Noue from absent members, and those elected 
in Oc‘ober to be exempt for remainder of the year. Alterations to 
sailing regulations as ioliows: Cabin yachts allowed regular crews 
«nly in a match outside of amateurs. Open boats to be sailed by 
amateurs only. Working gaff topsail was defined to mean an or- 
dinary cruising sail. The season to b+ considered from May 1 to No- 
vember 1. Messrs. Lawton, Scott and Alley were appoiated a com- 
mittee on measurement. The club house at Larchmont is to be ex- 
tended. The following new members were elected: W. Howard 
Mitchell, J. M. Woodbury, M. D., Edward A. Willard (sloop Eclipse), 
Sanford A. Pomeroy, Edward Wales, E. D. Morgan, Jr, (schooner 
Wanderer and cutter Muriel), John R. Suydam, Jr. (sloop Dodo), J. 
Lester Wallack (schooner Columbia), Arthur Wallack (sloop Snipe), 
George L, Jordan, Alexander Dominick, L. M. Rutherford, Jr, George 
Work, Morris Ketcham (sloop Fanita), Willlam E. Ford (sloop Cor- 
nel), J. Norton Winslow (sloop Kelpie), John Kelly, J. Henry Wads-- 
worth, Leonard Jacob, Jr., Oswald Sanderson, Charles E. Goodwin, 
W. Frank Brown, J. Rogers Maxwell (schooner Crusader), Latham A 
Fish (schooner Agnes), Herman Oelrichs (sloop Hi:degard), Charles 
R. Flint and James P. Earle (sloop Gracie), H. W. Eaton (sloop Vision) 
and Theodore P. Jenkins. 





Answers io Gorresyondents, 





W. C. G. 8., Boston, Mass.—Write to Mr. C. H. Goodman, of Spring- 
fleld, Mass., for Rattler. 

J. C. McC., Vicksburg, Miss.—My setter has a running sore in his 
ear. It causes him great pain when the ear is pressed or when he 
shakes his head. The sore seems to be just inside of the ear. J am 
at a lossto know whatto dofor ii, and therefore .sk your advice. 
Ans. Your description 1s not definite eaoughjfor us to determine the 
character of thesore. We presume that he 1s suffering trom canker 
in the ear, in which case youjshould gently syringe out the ear with 
tepid water. Then fili it with the following: Bromo chroralium and 
laudanum, equal parts, mixed with six times their bulk of water; 
gently knead the base of the ear and repeat twice a diy. 

Burt, Bristol, R. I.—What shall I feed my setter dog in order to 
put flesh on him? He is in good health and spirits, but is as thin as 
a rail; shows nearly every bone in his body. My practice is to boil 
a piece of beef. then chop it rather fine, put back in the wate: ia 
which it was boiled and thickenea with cornmeal. This is his regu- 
jar food, together with *‘ bits” from the table; he always was a very 
light eater, and will not touch vegetables in any form. Sometimes [ 
give him milk on his meal, but he don’t seem to relish anything but 
meat; will go all day frequently eating nothing; has exercise dally. 
Ans. Give him a tablespoonful of cod-liver oil twice a day. Write us 
again in four weeks. 








SPOON BAITS. , 





ALL MOUNTED READY FOR USE. 


following Spoons have best quality TREBLE HOOKS; all, except “Ordinary,” have best quality Swivels; all, except 


Ordinary and large ‘‘ Fluted,” have best quality white silk-wired gimp. 








180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Ordi Kid assacteetiabdescherstbaeces : Adi 
ROADWAY, NEW ¥ inary, Kidney Shape aerate Nos. ? to Hf length of spoon, 23 to-1 INCHES. ....++0++0. diusldussasnecsachancdaccsthedaaen et. a alee 
OvuR Goons ARE SOLD By Frast Crass DEALERS | yoginm ‘it e or orensepssaoe 0 > ee ‘ at - id = 
2 SE SS SS ST LEST LS TC Te TT ’ ; 3 3 
(ARKAK’S POCKET MAP OF THE RICBARD. | 400d, . “ « * 3-6-6; “ a 2tol 
F SON-RANGELEY LAKES REGION, including | Best, es Ne a SO OY “ Q92to1l «* 
all the lakes, ponds and rivers of thatfamouscoun-| ‘+ Oval “ “ OO gtr per eee ve és ato1 « 
try, a8 well as the head waters of the Connecticut “luted ‘“ ‘cc TT : ‘ “ 4 » 
marae, Connections one eee Lakes, otc.; “oe Kidney « = Nevdtlaes dea 8 to wr . 22 to 23 ‘ 
Secs A. 5 PARMAR’ Yamalca Plaln, Maax™ | «Qual «“ Me -. aa a 9 S 51 «“ 
: oe tt a oS - stilted to15; « s 23 to2 
7‘) WEEK. $12 9 day at poweesstiy made] “ << Oval « “ a oe litol « 
Costly Outfit free. Address TRUE & CO. “ «& ~§©Kidne “ ORT os oot = ; “ és é - 
Augusta, Maine. = 'Y iia to 12; 2 tolf 
Mottled Pearl - vei 1-0 to 4; 2 s I ee ae a acs aelaal 





|, Advertisements recetved later than Tuesday 
— be inserted until the following week's |: price. 
4, 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any 


‘ABBEY & IMBRIE, 48 Maiden 





Lane, New York, 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


Always the Best. 
ae Patent Partly-Made Shirts, 6 for $5; easily 
8 
Keep’s Perfect Fitting- Custom Shirts, 6 for $9, to 
measure. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


FALL UNDERWEAR. 
White and Scarlet Knit all Wool and Flannel, at 
lowest cash prices, viz. : 
55c., 75C., 90c., $ .20, $1.35 and upwards. 


SCARFS AND NECK" EAR. 
In all the Leading Novelties and Latest styles. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, JEWELRY, HANDKERCHIEFS 
GLOVES and UMBRELLAS. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO. 
631, 633, 635, 687 Broadway, New York. 


ENGSTROM’S RAZORS. 
G<° BRADFORD § ANTHONY, 


BOSTON. MASS. 
S* AGENTS 














C02 MeDdL AT US INTL EXHN. 187 


THE BESTIN THE wWoRLD 
Extreme care is used in their manufacture. 

‘They are made of the BEST STEEL ATTAINABLE, 
every blade being hardened and ,tempered by Mr. 
ENGSTROM himself by a secret caemical process, 
which renders it impossible for any Razor not to be of 
the Best Cutting Quality. 

They will be found to shave any beards growing on the 
human face. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN CUTLERY. 


Mailed to any address on receipt of the price, which 
is for black handle medium and small size, $2,00; wide 
blade, $2.50; ivory, $3.00; extra ivory, $3.50 each. 


Every Razor is fully Warranted by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Importers, Manufacturers, Agents and Dealers in 





FOREST AND STREAM. ie wa ae 


Ghe Benne, 
PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW, 


TO BE GIVEN 


OF MAKING MANY BOOKS THERE IS NO END. 
Eccl. 12 p42, 


ESTABLISHED 4836. 

























NEAT AND ELEGANT 


BOOK BINDING |march 7, 8, 9 and 10, 


FROM THE 


Plainest to the Most Elaborate Styles. 


SPECIMENS ON EXHIBITION. 





BY THE 





If you want good work, at low figures, and 
save Agent’s Commission come direct to 


JAMES E. WALKER, 14 Dey St. 
0) 


A FILE OF N. Y. HERALD, 1847, AND TIMES, 
TO DATE, AND ODD NUMBERS, FOR SALE, 


WESTERN PA. POULTRY SOCIETY 


$1,200 IN CASH PRIZES, 


Also a 











SIMPSON’S NEW FISHING TACKLE CASE. Large Number of Special Prizes. 


A want long felt for by sportsmen. All Anglers will 
acknowledge that the most vexatious thing that can 
happen him is to have his Spoons, Hooks and Lines all tan- 
. a gled up. ‘his case will prevent any such disaster, as it is 

eg so arranged that the most careless fisherman can keep 

Peel teat 2 his Tackle in shape. They are made of the best material 

i eae and bandsomely ornamented and furnished with a lock 
ee al and key. This case is approved of by the practical pisca- 
i = Orial professors who have investigated its perfections. 
Size—Box: Length 12, width 73g, depth 44% inches; trays 
(4)? Length 74, width 4, depth 1 to 1% inches; top tray: 
Length 1134, width 7, depth 14 inches. Three partitions 
in each small tray, eight in large tray, two compartments 
in box, making twenty-four places for lines, hooks, sinkers, 


EDWARD GREGG, Esq., President. 
J. PALMER QO’NEIL, Vice-President. 
C. A. STEVENS, Esq., Treasurer. 

CU. B. ELBEN, EsqQ., Secretary. 





Prize Lists, etc., can be had of 


spoons, reeis, tiy-1 ok, and each crsc packed in a neat box and sent on receipt of $4.50. To Clubs taking 
six at one time, $24.00. Send for Ustalogue of FISHING-TACKLE AND SPORTSMAN’S GOODS. 
R. SIMPSON, 96 Fulton street, New York. 








Cutlery, Fishing Tackle, Skates. 
874 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Philade!phia Fishing Tackle 





Address, H. C, Porrser, 15 





A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 


803 COMMERCE ST., PHILA. 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle 
of Every Description, 


FOR SEA, RIVER OR BROOK FISHING. 


Rods, Reels, Flies, Leaders, Lines, etc. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


We make a specialty of Wood and Rod Mount- 
ings for Amateur Rod Makers. Our Celebrated 
Bethabara Wood is far suqerior to anything known 
for making rods, being sironges than split bam- 
boo, and has the spring and elasticity of tempered 
steel. Prices, 4% ft. long: %, 35c.; 34, 48¢.; 1, 65¢. ; 
134, 85c. ; 14% in. sqr., $1 each. 

Our Bethabara Fly and Bait Rods and Split Bam- 
boo Fly Rods received the first premiums at the 
a Franklin Institute and Penna. State 


Price list of wood and rod mounting: 


free. Our $e page new Illustrated Catalogue o! 
Fishing Tackie sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten 


cents in stamps. 
STEEL 


FSTERBROOK’ 


for the three first numbers of 
the new volume of DemorEstT’s 
Montaty. Ten large pictures 
—Steelengravings and Oil. The 


West Portrait of the late Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield. Two pieces of music. 
Three cut dress patterns. Two hundred illustra- 
tions. Two hundred and forty pages of choice 
literature, size 84x 11%, or 134 pounds of elegant 
rinting, on tinted paper, post free, for fifty cents 

sae stamps. W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
Publisher, 17 East 14th Street, New York, 


The Art of Photography 


Complete without a Teacher. 


From $6.00 up; send 10c. for Circu- 
lar and Catalogue, to 


AUGUST HERZOG, 36 John St., N. ¥° 
Manuf'r of Photo. Instruments. 


TI YQUENAMEs Ele 




















Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


‘Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Stu New York 
hromos. pes, Water Boones, oe : 


KRUG & CO’S ce ameenapen, Wekee ene 


CHAMPA GNES)| a= sian Senos 


STANDARD AND DRY. Skunk, Red Fox, Raccoon, &c. 


“The Sportsman's Wine!) ] errr, 5 romia se 
A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


E. C. BOUGHTON, 5 Howard St. 
WILD RIC SEED forsale. $2 per 
bushel. CHAS. G 
SOLE AGENTS, CHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, Ontario. 
6 South Willliam St., New York. 
16 and 18 St. Louis St., New Orleans. 











vow styles, Bouquets, Birds, + 














| Bante. 


















: ANTED—Double gun, two sets barrels, 10, 12 

HOLABIRD gauge, 30 inch, weight not over 8k Ibs. 

. és Frst-class maker. address, P.O. Box 2,937, N. Y. 
Shooting Suits. em 

ANTED.—Two Jersey heifers with calf; regis- 

) Write for circular to tered pedigree. Address, with age and price, 


G. 8., this office Jan26,1t. 


Gor Sale. 


UPTHEGROVE & MCLELLAN, 





VALPARAISO, IND. 








FRANK BLYDENBURCH, 
INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURI- 
TIES, UNLISTED MINING STOCKS. 

6 Pine &t., New York, 


gauge, with two sets of barrels in sole- 
W ALL, 18 Warren Street, New York City. 
* Fan19,2%. 













7OR SALE—A fine Parker breech-loader, ten | 
leather case. Callonor address WM. M. COKN- | 





CENTS FOR (0g 


Enclose two three-cent stamps with your address and we 
will return you by mail three elegant parlor gems, suitable 
for framing, each 12 by 934 inches—1 Oil Picture, 1 Steel 
Engraving, 1 Photo Plate—samples of our Publication, 
worth fifty cents in any store. 





HUE>D4H 





East 14th Street, New York. 


\/ Fred. Sauter, 


} y “"NawORAList ~ 


> 


Near FRANKFORT, N. Y 


Particular Pains 
taken in meountin 
pet birds and ani- 
mals. 








LARGE STOCK OF GROUPS, 
BIRDS, DEERHEADS, AND 
Gass CasEs 








FOR SALE; 


PATENT OF A GLASS BALL TRAP. 





Already in the Market and 


Known to be Reliable. 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SPORTSMEN. 


R. L. 8., thisofiice. 





AS BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS FOR 
SALE.—A copy of Audubon’s Viviparous Quad- 
rupeds of America, superbly iliustrated with colored 
plates; 3 volumes, large 8vo, brown morocco, a little 
rubbed. Also Audubon’s Birds of America, in 7 
volumes, octavo, the first volume wanting. With 
beautiful colored plates, same size and binding 
as the Quadrupeds. For price apply to this office. 





OR SALE.—A fine country residence, about 30 
miles from New York ; 45 acres improved land. 
a quail, rabbit and duck shooting, also 
ood fishing for bass and pickerel. For particu- 
ars address N. E. J., at this office. Deci5,2mos. 





| geen TROUT—Eggs and fry for sale, also 
trout for table use. Address F. W. EDDY, 
Randolph, N. Y. Janb,tt. 





-—_ei- s 
OR SALE, gut -with three sets barrels; cost 
$500; sell for $30». Address P. O. Box 97, New 

York. Jani2,3t 


Ghe Fennel, 

















tae SALE—A well bred cocker spaniel dog, 6 

months old, weighing 20 lbs. Price $20. 
Reason for selling, am going South. A.A. HENA, 
| M. A. C., Amherst, Mas:. Jan26,1t. 








OR SALE CHEAP—Young Irish setter bitch, 


partly broken. Will exchange for a first- 
class breech-loading shot-gun OTTEN, 37 
Bond st., N. Y. Jan2é,1t. 








ALE.—Bred from im- 
EAGLE PUPPIES FOR 8. Le Oem DOK 


| 170, Hontolair, N. J. 






\ TAXIDERMIST; 
, 199 WILLIAMST, 





For full particulars address, giving references,. 


CHAS. LINCOLN, Supt., 


Lock Box 303, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Entries close Feb’y 25 


Champicn Grouse Dale 





WILL®.SERVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF AP- 


PROVED BITCHES AT 


$40. 


Address 


WM. A. BUCKINCHAM, 
Norwich, Conn. 


LARRY. 


N THE STUD—The Irish red setter dog Larry, 
champion Elcho ex-champion Rose Thor- 
oughly trained on wookcock and quail and a fluish- 
ed feild dog. Issolid red, no white, is large, has 
grand develepment of bone and muscle and a 
superb head. Has thus far never been shown, but 
will make awinner. Fee low. Address W. H. 
PIERCE, Peekskill, N. Y. Jani2,tf. 








CHOICE YOUNG SETTER BITCH CHEAP 


FOR SALE.—A hand ome black and white Eng- 
lish setter bitch 20 mo. old, little below medium 
size; has been hunted occasionally the past season 
on woodcock, quail and ruffed grouse; is a speedy, 
all-day, stylish worker, perfect disposition, minds 
necely, has an excellent nose, very 8 eady and per- 
fectly staunch ; also stands her dead birds staunch; 
will make a fine retriever when allowed ; comes 
from choice field stock, has excellent pedigree and 
with work next season she will be a superior bitch 
in the field. Will sell her, if taken now, for $30, and 
send C. O. D. to respousible parties. Address W 
H. PIERCE, Peekskill, N. Y. Jan26,1t 





\TUD FOX-TERRIERS—Champion Royal, by 
Ss" Echo-Cricket, Echo by Artful-Merry Girl, Art- 
ful by Pickle-Veney. Winners of many prizes. Fee 
$15. Champion Bow String, by Turk-Veney by Ven- 
ture-Fussey, Turk by Old Grip, Jessie by ‘'rimmer. 
First Pittsburg, 1881; First Champion Class N. Y., 
1881, Fee $15. Joker by Nailer, Active by Game- 
ster-Gipsy, Nailer by Buff-Activity. Second Puppy 
Class Pittsburg, 1881; First Puppy Class N. Y., 
1881; Second Open Class London, Canada, 1881. 
Fee $10. Nailer, by Buff-Activity, by Tonic-Not- 
tingham Nettle, Buff by Buffett-Swan, by Dazzier- 
Grace, etc. V.h.c. Pittsburg and N. Y., 188v-1881, 
Fee$i0. Address by postonly. L. & W. RUTH- 
ERFORD, 175 Second av., N. Y. Jan2,2t. 





STUD.—Wire-haired Fox Terrier Tyke, 
| gt imported from wr. Wm. Carrick, Jn, 
Carlisle, Eng., winner of 2d Wolverhampton, 1880 ; 
ist Alexandria Palace, 1831, and V. H.C., Crys 
Palace same year. Stud fee $25. Address NEVER- 
SINK LODGE KENNELS, Guymard, Cees Co., 


. ¥. 





ROUSE DALE PUPPIES--For sale, Grouse Dale 
G (ex-Lady Thorne) pups, 6 months old; Grouse 
Dale, ex-Bonibel II, pups 3 months o.d. Very 
handsome and healthy. W.. TALLMAN, 40 Westfield 
St., Providence, R. I. Jani2,4t 


= 


Wet. § S86. 


TUD BULL TERRIER—Squib (white), winner 
2d prize Lowell, Mass., 1881. P. O. ‘Box 6 
Hyde Park, Mass. , Janl2,3¢ 





LE, a very nice pair of Foxhounds, black 
Fee a white with yellow ears; good hunters; 
three years old. Address BOX 2, —— dill, 


Fairfield Co., Ct. anl9,3t. 





R SALE—Six pure blood English setter pups, 

OF raped Nov-5, 1881. Full pedigree. A. 
WALTER A. DAYTON, 95 Magazine st, Cam- 
briageport, Mass, Jani9,26 
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1882. FOR FIELD, CAMP AND HOME! 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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THE WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE ROD AND CUN. 
DEVOTED :{O ;THE INTERESTS OF SPORTSMEN, AND THE INCULCATION IN MEN AND WOMEN OF A WHOLESOME. INTEREST IN | py J. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION AND STUDY. 





The ‘‘ Sportsman Tourist,” ‘* Game Bag and Gun,” 
and ‘Sea and River Fishing” departments will con- 
tain sketches of travel, camp life and adventure; ac- 
counts of shooting and angling excursions ; hints, helps, 
and experiences; poetry, stories, humor; impartially 
written reports of all meetings, etc., etc., etc. 

‘“* Natural History” will be so conducted as to stimu- 
late habits of observation and study. Among its 
contributors may be mentioned Prof. Spencer F. Baird, 
of Washington, D. C., the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who is so well known as the first authority 
in the country on ornithology and fishculture; Dr. 
Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., and Pref. J. A. Allen, of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, the distinguished 
writers on birds and mammals; Professors Jordan ana 
Gill, eminent in icthyology; Dr. Yarrow, the authority 
on reptiles; Prof Marsh, of Yale College, the writer on 
fossils, and Prof. Eaton, the botanist. Hundreds of 
other names, scarcely less well-known, might be added 
to the list. 


‘* Fisheulture,” edited by a practical and well-known 
fisheulturist, will receive frequent centributions from 
the officers of the U. 8. Fish Commission at Washington. 
This department will prove indispensable to every 
farmer and country gentleman who can own a fish pond 
for profit or pleasure. 


The columns devoted to the ‘‘ Kennel” will be filled 
with matter of interest and practical worth to sportsmen 
and dog fanciers. ‘‘ Rifle and Trap Shooting” will 
furnish reports of all important events in the shooting 
world. ‘‘ Yachting and Canoeing” will remain in charge of 
a specialist, its editor being a graduate of the U. 8S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and a practical naval 
architect, thoroughly informed in every branch of his 
profession. Due attention will be given to canoeing. 
as its growing importance demands. 


W.—HIGH IN TONT. 


The tone of the Forgst snp Srream is exceptionally 
high. It is edited for men of healthy minds in healthy 
bodies. Its reading and advertising columns will be 
clean. Its pages will sparkle like the mountain stream 


‘in the sunlight, and its contents will be redolent of the 


exhilarating fragrance of theforest. Primarily intended 
for gentlemen, it is also a paper for the family centre- 
table, and one which the entire family, old and young, 
read with pleasure and profit. The best guarantee of 
its thoroughly high character is afforded by a reference 
to a listof those who write for it. 


The conductors of the Forgst axp STREAM point with much pride and satisfaction to the past and the present of the paper, and 
pledge their readers that the same high standard of excellence will be maintained in the future. The Forget AND Stream will preserve HIS POWDER 1s 
the reputation it has earned for being: 


I.—ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE. I!,—ADAPTED TO THE TASTES OF ALL. 


Among the hundreds of correspondents of the Foret 
aND SrreaM are Business Men, Lawyers, Physicians, 
Clergymen, Army and Navy Officers, Naturalists, 
Pioneers, Trappers, Prospectors, College Professors, 
Tourists, Civil Engineers, Artists, Editors of other 
papers; young men who have not yet struck out for 
themselves, and old men who have retired; in short, 
members of every trade, profession, and occupation. 

Farmers and Farmers’ Boys constitute a large class of 
our readers. They will find the Forzst anp StTeEaM 
ever disposed to reconcile the seemingly conflicting but 
really identical interests of respectable sportsmen and 
reasonable land-owners. 


V.—INDEPENDENT. 


The position of influence now occupied by the — 
AND STREAM imposes upon the paper responsibilities 
which it has no wish to shirk. The organ of no clique, 
it will be perfectly free to criticise everything inimical 
te the interests of the highest and manliest sportsman- 
ship. Its attitude on all important questions within its 
field is well understood. For the benefit of advertisers 
and readers alike, it will also, as in the past, expose 
and denounce all dangerous frauds. Advertisements of 
doubtful character will not be admitted to its columns on 
any terms. 


V.—COURTEOUS. 


The Forgst anp SrreamM will have no room in its 
columns for personalities and bickerings. Its editors 
have neither taste nor time for ‘‘mud throwing.” They 
do not share the opinion, held by some other journals, 
that blackguardisms and indecencies are essential char- 
acteristics of a sportsman’s paper. Readers who want 
that sort of thing must look for it somewhere else than 
in the Forest anp Stream. Verbum sap. 


VIL—BROAD IN SYMPATHY. 


The Forzst anp Stream will ask for, and strive to 
win, the continued support of readers in every part of 
the country. It never has been narrow in spirit; nor 
has it ever held itself up as the organ of any one “sec- 
tion.” The paper is, and will be, American, in the 
broadest, highest and best meaning of that term. Every 
State, Territor and Province on the Continent, with 
many foreign countries beyond, are represented in our 
list of contributors and subscribers. The very wide 
geographical distribution of the friends and correspond- 
ents of the Forgst anD Stream is 8 sufficient guarantee 
of the variety and excellence of its contents. 

Literally and figuratively is it true that 


THE SUN NEVER SETS ON THE FOREST AND STREAM. 


1882. 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Its editors aim to make the Forgst anpD Srream a medium for the interchange of information, entertainment and amusement 
among sportsmen. Sketches of field excursions, shooting and angling trips, original observations in natural history, and other like con- 
tributions are respectfully solicited. Secretaries of clubs and associations are urged to send us reports of their transactions. Expressions 
of opinion upon any subject within the scope of the paper are invited and will be given place in our columns. 

We beg to suggest to the friends of the Forzst anp Stream that they bring the paper and its merits to the attention of others whose 
tastes and sympathies are in accord with its spirit and aims. Free specimen copies will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


A LIBRARY OF PERMANENT WORTH, 

The weekly issues of the Forzst anp Stream form two volumes each year, of twenty-six numbers, or 500 pages each. Seventeen such 
volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders (price $1.25) which hold twenty-six numbers. Each volume 
when completed may be returned to us for binding, the cost per volume being $1.50. At this slight additional expense each reader may 
preserve an unique library of substantial and permanent value. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Per year, $4; $2 for six months. To a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; five for $16. Remit by post-office money 
order, draft or registered latter. Give name, town, county and State. 


Address FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHINC CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
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| Gre Fennel, 
Portraits of Celebrated Dogs 


NOW BEADY. 


FIRST PAIR OF Le SERIES > FIELD SOENES 
BY J. M. TRACY. 


A Grouse Moor._EMPEROR FRE. 


Snipe Shooting in the Mississippi Valleys 
—THUNDES. 


@orrect Portraits of the Two Leading Laverack 
Dogs in the World. 


oe a heh 
ene a oil pain 
ne Artotype Process. 
ordinary ph re ante er wi 
tifect ama finan t9 cagre 
Price 75c. each, Large platen, 1 tnohes, 
Beautiful pracy framing. Price $1 each. 
For sale GT ee a 


seen, Ee (Cy &W MOGLEAR. 8 8 412 N, ae 


Ciileago. aa i aan by a on n reoeine sinter 
TRACY & CO., Lock Box 361, Chicago, Ill: 











FLEAS! FLEAS! 
WORMS! WORMS! 


Steadman’s Flea Powder fer Begs. 
A BANE TO FLEAS—A BOON TO DOGS: 


teed to kill 

rant any other catmals. or money coal 
Itis =e patent boxes with sliding 
bax top, which greatly facilitates its use, 


Price 50 cents by mail, Postpaid, 


Areea Nut for Worms in Dogs. 
- A CERTAIN REMEDY. 


Put up in boxes containing ten powd with oa 
Gireotions for use. — 


Price 50 cents per box by mail. 


Both the above are recommended by Rep anp 
GUN and FOREST AND STREAM. 


Conroy & Bissett, 


65 Fulto) street, N. Y. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES 
1 Cortlandt street, N. ¥. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
580 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


Dr Gordon Stables, R.N. 


TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND, 
Author of the 


“PRACTICAL KENNEL GUIDE,” &€. 


exports champion and other pedigree dogs of any 
oreed. Send for 

“PLAIN HINTS TO WOULD-BE BUYERS.” 
Price 10 cents, post free. Gives addresses of prin- 
cipal English breeders. 








Black Spaniels. 


BOB III, impo black; Firs’ 
Portadown, Kilmarnock, Belfast, sod teston ont! 
SIREN pick. imported Stud i an d spesial, 
blac an 
New York, 1831. First t Atianes, 1881. $20. 
Pup} by above also by Brag, first and 
New York, 1881, forsaje. Price from $10 w 
HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB, Hornellsville, N. x. 
ovs, 


Hit 





Cameron Kennel. 
Beagle Hounds bred for bench and fleld purposes. 
RALLY ney stud fee, $25. 
RACKET (Rally-Lo a) stud fee, $25. 
COLIN CAMERON, Brickerville, Pa. 





REAT REDUCTION in price of Von Culiaw 

Pat. Spike Collar. No. 1, sewed, $2.00. Ne. 
2, riveted, $1.25. Book of Instructions Free with 
each collar, by mail. Beware of worthless imé- 
tations. Ours the only patented one. oe 
the spo rung press and used by all the pro 


professional trainers. 
E. & €. VON CULIN, 
Delaware City, Del. 


ta"(Pedigree Printers.) 





OR SALE—From the Rory O’More Kenna. 8 a 
brace of remarkably fine thoroughbred red 
Irish setter puppies (dog and bitch) 434 months old, 
by champion Rory O’More out of Pearl. Peari is 
half sister to Biz (of late Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee Field Trials). Sold singly or eee Ad- 
| dress W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 
Jatin. 





ORY O’MORE KENNEL.—Thoroughbdred red 
Irish setter puppies for sale, by Cham 
rum ~ = ao. oral (Berkley- 
Tilly) and ,Gay (Elcho-Fire 

nt CALLENDER, Albany, Deed ,tt 


abi | 


ea 





are 'S of Eastern Field Trial Winners of 
880, printed on fine tinted paper, will be seni 
BEEN Sp for iy mts ~ Pon five for # 
Co., 89 and 

Dec30,tf. 


& 





N EMASKETT KENNEL, N. H. VAUGHAN, 

prietor, Middleboro, Mass. §& 
— and handled, also a number of broken 
for sale. pone = a boarded on 
terms. P. 0. 


ilk 





Fe RED IRISH SETTERS and Cocker Spaniels 
ofthe most fashionable blood address CHAS. 
DENISON, Hartford, Ct Septis,tz 





ULEOUT COCKER SPANIEL KENNELS.—For 
Cockers of all Ly cad oe, SE bitches 
a) address with stamp, ROB’T WALKER, 

Del. Co., N. Y. July 21-0 


BO 





Soe, 6 eee Se ee and well 
boarded 


F ae a setters, also dogs 
| and brok: Address H. 
Fs . e : ae. R 
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Spartsman’s Goods, 








A Shin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan 
Moth-Patches 
Freckles, Pim 
pee and every 
y lemish on 
jm Deauty and de- 
fw fies detection. 
It has stood 
the test of 35 
y and is so 
harmiess we 
taste it to be 
sure the prep- 
aration is pro- 
perly made. 
Acceptnocoun- 
terfeit of simi- 
larname The 
‘ distinguished 
Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a pa- 
tient): “As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
&kin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfuous hair without injury to the skin. 
MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop 
48'Bond st., N. Y. 


For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Deal 
ers throughout the U. S..Canadas and Europe 
Also found in N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Bhrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
8@ Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


THE COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES, 




























f MANUFACIUKED JNLY BY THE 
H. W. COLLENDER CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
768 Broadway, New York; 


84 and 86 State Street, Chicago; 
17 South Fifth S8t., St. Louis. 





Eaton’s Rust Preventer. 


ye GUNS, CUTLERY AND SURGICAL IN- 

STRUMENTS. Safe to handle. WILL NOT 
GUM and will keep in any climate, Sportsmen 
everywhere in the United States pronounce it the 
dest gun Oilinthemarket. Judge Holmes, of Bay 
Gity, Mich., writes: “It is the best preparation I 
have found in thirty-five years of active and free 
quent use of guns.” 

The trade supplie? Dy sole manufacturer, GEO. 
8B. EATON, 540 Pavonia Ave., Jersey City Heights, 


NJ. 

Sold by principat New York dealers and py Wm. 
Read & Sons, Boston, Mass; B. Kittredge & Co., 
Cincinnati, 0.; E. BE. Raton, Chicago, IlL; Brown & 
Hilder, St. Louis, Mo.; Thos. W. Parr, Cleveland, 
©.; Trimbie & Kietbacker Baitimore, id; Cropley 
& Sons, Georgetown,» 6. Jos C Grabb & Oo, 


phia. 
CANNOT BE SENT BY MA. 





THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


Fer muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 


geet a: to open just — . 
an 90 y: g close pattern an 
penetration.” 10 ands yauge. d for crower. 


20 Sent, Post-paia, for $1. 
H. H. SCHLEBER & ©O., Rochester, N. Y 





GOOD’S OIL TANNED 
MOCCASINS. 
The best in the market 






fele. Send for price list. MARTIN 8. HUTCH- 
INGS, P. O. Box 365, Dover, N. H. (Successor to 
— BraprorpD & ANTHONY, Boston 


KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND, 
POULTRY 4» GAME, 


Nos, 289 and 200 WASHINGTON MARKET, 
NEW YORK. 





Consignments of all kinds of game solicited. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. 


We accept consignments. Allow market price 
Gay of arrival, and send checks every Tuesday for 
all invoices of previous week. 





. USTRATEDY E 
ft DesoriPt= Bef E 





Will be mailed rnex to all applica 
ts, 
eeenae It contains five slosh sitter Gen a 
Panag oS aa Yorn, fe td desi 
a te an i 
Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all. Send age rng 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


EASTWARD HO! or, Adventures at Rangeley 
Lakes. A capital story of sport 

im the wilds of Maine, Interesting alike Ge ye es 

commendations 

bound 









Syortsmen's Goods 


FERGUSON'S PATENT AUJUSABLE 


JACK LAMPS, DASH LAMPS, FISH- 
ING LAMPS, Etes, % Gini 











— Pocket Lani 
Hand Lanterns, etc. Sen 
stamp for Illustrated Price 
List. Name FOoREsr AND 
STREAM 


ALBERT FERGUSON, 
Office, 65 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
(With Gonroy, Bissett & Malleson.) 








THE CLIMAX 


PATENT GUN CLEANER 


{S THE MOST PRACTICAL CLEANER AND 
OILER FOR BREECH-LOADING ARMS 
EVER INVENTED. 


It operate on an entirely new principle, and it is 
astonishing how quick and well it will clean and 
oila gun. Eachcleaneris packei in a neat box 
with full directions for use, and will be sent to any 
address, postage paid, on receipt of $1.50 

illustrated Circular Sent Free on Ap- 
plication. 

In entering sire calibre of gun. All orders and 
nquiries to be addressei 


CLIMAX M’F’G CO., 
Fall River, Mass. 


Bird Dealers and Fanciers 


will find it to their advantage to call at Head- 
quarters, where they constantly can find a full 
assortment of Song and Fancy Birds, also all kinds 
of rare animals adapted for Zoological Gardens and 
Show purposes. 


Chas. Reiche & Bro., 


88 Chatham St., New York 
(Established 1847.) 


WE WILL BUY 


Live Rocky Mountain Sheep, Beavers, Antelopes, 
Wolverines, Whooping Cranes, Wild Turkeys, 
Prairie Chickens, Quails, Woodducks, 

Ete., Etc. 











THE NEW AMERICAN 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun. 


SIMPLE AND 
D URABLE 







Choke-Bore Barreis Sat 

= For close, hard ee ae + —_. gon 
eavy guns for ducks a § alty. Send stam 

circular. C. 8. SHATTUCK » Manufacturer, Frat. 

field, Mass, 





Pittsfield, Mass, Cuts Free 


a Full-Length COT,in this case. 
‘eG: $10; LOUNGE, in this case, $8 
 (\ Sold evervwhere by the Trade 








Hotels and Boutes for Sportsmen. 
FLORIDA, NEW ORLEANS, 


Mississippi River. 


Leve & Alden’s 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR, 


COMPRISING, 


Section 1.—36 days’ first class travelling by 
rail and steamers, Including palace cars, first class 
hotels; all necessary expenses, #235. 

Section 2.—30 days; $210. Bosth leaving New 
York February 14. 


CUBA, via cities of SANTIAGA, CIENFUEGOS 
thence by rail across the inland ‘to MATANZAS 
and HAVANA, seeamers to Florida, visiting all 
prominent Southern points. 

LEVE & ALDEN?S personally conducted 
tour—35 days, including all expenses, $250, leaving 
New York February 28, conducted by Mr. 8. Poey, 
of New York ard Cuba Mail Steamship line. 


FLORIDA BERMUDA. NASSAU. 
and Wasi DISS Syl asd Cot Habs 
at lowest rates .—Single and excursion tickets 

or Tourist Gazette, itineraries and oth - 
ticulars, send to or call at ieee 


LEVE & ALDEN’S TOURIST OFFICES, 


New York, 207 Broadway, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass., 207 Washington street. 
om Pa., N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut 

















edged to be teecais ceneteie ae D. 
Rentz, bound tn cloth govern, ioe, postal, by 
Plain, Mass, 
UNIV. OF MICHIOAN, 
OCT 9 1914 


Hotels and Bontes for Syortsmen. 


ASSOCIATED 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS, 


THE 
Preferred Routes to Florida 


AND 


Atlanta Cotton Exposition, 
October 5 to December 31. 


TIME TABLE IN EFFECT DECEMBER 18, 1881. 


Richmond and Danvilie Line- 

Train 54. Leaves New York *4-30am. Phila- 
delphia *7-05am. Baltimore *9-45am. Arrives 
Lynchburg 5-55 pm. Danville “7-12 pm. Charlotte 
*12-40 nt. Atlanta *11-00am. There makes same 
connections as No. 50 below. Pullman cars Dan- 
ville to Atlanta, and Atlanta to New Orleans. 

Train 52. Leaves New York +8-30am. Phila- 
delphia t11-45 am. Baltimore t3-10 pm. Richmond 
*11-25 pm. Danville *7-00 am. There connects with 
No. 52 below. Pullman Cars from Richmond to 
Danville. This train connects Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays from Baltimore at 4-00 p m direct 
via York River Line for West Point and Richmond 
and connecting there with Train 50. 

Train 52. Leaves New York t3-40 pm. Phila- 
delphia t5-45 pm. Baltimore t8-50 pm. Arrives at 
Lynchburg *4-45 a m. Danville *6.57 a m. Charlotte 
*1-05 pm. Atlanta *12-05n’t. Macon *6-30 am. 
Montgomery *7-55am. New Orleans *10-02 p m, 54 
hours from New York. Pullman Cars New York 
to Washington, Washington to Charlotte and 
Charleston. Arrives at Columbia *6-00 p m, and 
Augusta 10-20p m. Savannah *345pm. Jackson 
ville *8-06 a m. 

‘Train-50. Leaves New York *9-00 p m. Phila- 
delphia 12-30am. Baltimore 4-35am. Arrives at 
Lynchburg *2-50 pm. Richmond, 11-30am. Dar- 
ville *56-54 p m. Charlotte *12-55 am Atlanta 
*12-30pm. Macon*s-3spm. Montgomery *9-00 
pm. Mobile *5-14am. New Orleans *10-22 p m. 
Pullman Cars New York to Atlanta via Lynchburg 
and Danville and Atlanta to New Orleans, Arrives 
Columbia, 5-338 a m.; Augusta, 9-52 a m; Savan- 
nah, 3-45 p m.; Jacksonville, 8 am. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 


Train 40. Leaves New York *430am. Phila- 
delphia *7-05 am. Baltimore *9-45 am. Arrives at 
Richmond *2-55 pm. Wilmington *10-50 8. m. 
Charleston *6-45am Savannah *10-30am. Jack- 
sonville +5-30 pm. Pullman Sleepers Washington 
to Charleston. 

Train 48. Leaves New York *9-00 pm. W. 
Philadelphia *12-30 a m. Baltimore *4-35 am. Arrives 
at Richmond *11-30am. Wilmington *9-55 P m. 
Charleston *6-45 am. Savannah *10-30am. Jack- 
sonville t5-30 pm. Columbia *6-20am. Augusta 
*10-43am. Macon *6-45pm. Savannah *7-20am. 
Jacksonville via Augusta *5-30 pm. Pullman Sleep- 
ing Cars New York to Savannah. 

Bay Line 

Leaves New York t3-40 pm. Philadelphia t5-45 

m. Baltimore t8-i5 pm. Arrives at Portsmouth 

9-0am. Weldon t1-50 bon Raleigh t7-35 p m. 
Wilmington *9-55 pm. Charleston *6-45am. Sa- 
vannah *10-30 a m. Jacksonville t5-30 pm. Colum- 
bia *6-20am. Augusta “10-43 am. Savannah *7-20 
am. Jacksonville via Augusta *5-30 pm. Pullman 
Sleeping Cars Weldon to Savannah 

*Daily. t Daily, Sundays excepted. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tickets, 
time tables, and for all information, apply at 306 
Washington street, Boston. 229 Broadway, New 
York. : 1348 and §38 Chestnut street. Phila.. Corner 
of Calvert and West Baltimore streets, Baltimore. 
511 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and leading 
Ticket Offices East. 


A POPE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


“THE FISHING LINE.” 


TAKE THE 


Crand Rapids & Indiana R. R. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
Trout, Grayling & Black Bass Fisheries, 


AND THE 
HEALTH AND GAME RE- 
SORTS AND LAKES OF 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


The waters of the 

Grand Traverse Region 
and the Mi North Woods are if 
equaled, in the abundance and great varie’ y of fish 


contained. 

BROOK TROUT abound in the and the 
famous AMERICAN GRAYLING is found only in 
these waters. 

The TROUT season begins May 1 and ends Sept 1. 

The GRAYLING Season opens June 1 and ends 


Nov. 1. 

BLACK BASS, ts PICKEREL and MUSCA- 
LONGE, also abound in large numbers in the many 
lakes and lakelets of this territory. The 8 
man can readily send trophies of his skill to his 
friends or ** club” at home, as ice for packing fish 
can be had at near ints. 

TAKE YOUR Y¥ . 
scenery of the North Woods and Lakes is very 
beautiful. The air is = dry and bracing. The 
climate is peculiarly neficial to those suffering 


Kiay Fever and Asthma Affections. 

Thek #21 accommodations are excellent, and will 
be largely: ncreased in time for the seacon of 1881 
by new buildings and additions. 

Dw the season ROUND: TRIP EXCURSION 
TICKETS WILL BE SOLD AT LOW RATES, and 
attractive train facilities offered to Tourists and 
Sportsmen. 

Dogs, Guns and Fishing Tackle Carried Free at 
owner’s risk. 

It is our aim to make sportsmen feel “at home” 
on this route. For Tourists’ Guide a handsomely 
illustrated book of 160 pages sent free. Time Cards, 
Folders and further information, address 


A. B. LERT, Gen’l Pass Agen: 
" Grand Rapids’ Mich. 








FAMOUS 8 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN. 


SHOOTING IN CURRITUCK SOUND, 
NORTH COROLINA. 


A daily line of conveyances is established by Mr. 
M. H. Snowden between Snowden Station, Eliza. 
beth City and Norfolk Railroad and Currituck 
Court House on the Sound, leaving Snowden on 
arrival of Norfolk train connecting with Baltimore 
steamers and returning in time connect with 
same train for aft rnoon Baltimore steamer. Time 
oe. mel, vet oe Mipgi na wo House, 

-bound, nty hours; north-bound, twenty- 
four hours, M. K. KING - 


Gen. Manager Elizabeth City & Norfolk R. R. Co. 





ee 





ee 


Hotels and Resorts for Sportsmen. 
TO SPORTSMEN: 
The Pennsylvania R. R. Go. 


Respectfully invite attention to the 


SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


afforded by their lines for reac most of the 
TROUTING PARKS and RACE CO ES in the 
Middle States. These lines NTINUOUS 
FROM ALL IMPORTANT POINTS, avoid the diffi. 
culties and dangers of reshipment, while the excel- 
lent cars which run over the smooth steel tracks 
enable STOCK TO BE TRANSPORTED witheut 
failure or injury. 





THE LINES OF 
Pennslvania Railroad Comp’y 
also reach the best localities for 


Gunning and Fishing 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. EXCURSION 
TICKETS are sold at the offices of the Com in 
all the principal cities to KANE, RENOVA, B 
FORD, CRESSON, RAESTON, MINNEQUA, and 
other well-known centres for 


Trout Fishing, Wing Shooting and Still 
Hunting, 


Also tot 
TUCKERTON, BEACH HAVEN, CAPE MA 
SQUAN, and points on the NEW JERSEY CO 
renowned for SALT WATER SPORT AFTER FIN 
AND FEATHER. 
L. P, FARMER, Gen’l Aass, Agent, 
FRANK THOMSON, Gen’! Manager. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


THE ROUTE of the SPORTSMAN and ANGLER 
TO THE BEST HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS OF VIRGINIA AND 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Comprising those of Central and Piedmont Vir- 
ginia Biue Ridge Mountains, Valley of —_ 
Alleghany Mountains, Greenbrier and New ve 
Kanawha Valley, and including in their varieties 
game and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild duck, 
= quail, snipe, woodcock, mountain trout, 

ass, pike, pickerel, etc. 

Guns, fishing tackle and one dog for each sporta- 
man carrted free. 


The Route of the Tourist, 


through the most beautiful and pict jue scenery 
of the Vi a Mountains to tne White Sulphur 
Springs and other famous summer resorts. 
eC. & O. R’y is reached by rail at Huntingdon, 
W. Va., from the West, Northwest and Southwest ; 
at Charlottesville, Va., from the North and East, 
and at Richmond, Va., from the South. 
The completion of the Peninsular Extension in 
the summer of 1881 affords 
THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO 
“YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL,” 


and establishes a continuous rail line, via Rich- 
mond, Va., and Huntington, W. Va., the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 
i. W. FULLER, 
G. P. & T. A., Richmond, Va. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


THE STEAMERS of this Line reach some of the 
finest waterfowl and upland shooting sections in 
the country. Connecting direct for Chincoteague, 
Cobb’s Island and points on the Peninsula, iy 
Point, James River, Currituck, Kittyhawk Clu 
Grounds, Van Slyck’s, etc., etc. These points can 
now be reached by rail and from Norfork, 
Florida and the mountainous country of Tennessea, 
etc. Norfolk steamers sail Ta ursday 
and Saturday. Lewes, Del., Monday and Thursday, 

Full information given at office, 197 Greenwieh 
street, New York. 


Bromfield House, Boston. 














MESSENGER, Proprietor. 





Wild Fowl Shooting. 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE OR SPORTSMEN’S 
TREAT, SHINNSCOCK BAY, L. L 


Y A PRACTICAL GUNNER AND AN OLD 
bDayman. Has always on hand the best of 
boats, batteries, etc., with the largest eee 
wild geese decoys on the coast. The 
in the vicinity of New York for bay snipe 
eee varieties. a attention given by 
and satisfaction teed. Address 
Wat, CANE Good Ground i Reto Wy ae 
on to J. B. oe 8% B ‘ 
Dutcher, 320 Broadway, N. Y. 





and 
book to the Region, Kenne- 
Cu and Connecticut 
and the nega waters of the Mag- 
ay, rivers; iliumin- 
ated covers, tinted ', 329 60 illustrations 
and a large map, accurate sur- 
veys. Price, paid by 50 centa, CHARLES 


S5to $20 Ris sans ANB TI 
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